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Tue low state of elocution amongst us is universally admitted. 
[tis agreed, on all hands, that the style of speaking prevalent 
in our legislative and popular assemblies, at the bar, in the 
pulpit, the chair of professorship, and among the students 
of all our seminaries of learning, is, so far as respects delivery, 
faulty in the extreme. In the humbler branch of reading, 
there are deficiencies quite as flagrant, and much more nume- 
rus. The English language is greatly impaired—almost de- 
stroyed by the majority of those who employ it; and very few 
of the rest are accustomed to give to it all the perspicuity, 
energy, and elegance of which it is susceptible. 

Where shall we look for the causes of this corruption? Not, 
surely, in any insensibility on the part of the mass of our fel- 
oW-citizens to the value of good reading and speaking. De- 
very is, by no means, a matter of indiflerence to them. It is 
the very reverse. It is held in the highest estimation. Let 
iny one, who wéyld satisfy himself of this, listen to the remarks 
this friends and neighbors in regard to some distinguished 
‘leader, or preacher, or political orator, who had just before 
noved or delighted them with his eloquence. For one remark, 
vhich would lead an observing man to suppose that their at- 
ention had been engaged by the subject-matter—the large 
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or correct views of the speaker—the soundness of his rea- 
soning—or the rhetorical beauties of the composition, he wil] 
hear a dozen observations which show that they were chiefly 
interested by his appearance and manner—by looks, tones, 
and gestures. This is the case, whether the speaker be aman 
of genius, or very moderate abilities. Nothing is more un- 
questionable, than that a speech quite faultless in point of 
composition—combining with excellence of matter, the purest 
graces,and utmost energy ofstyle—will produce little immediate 
impression on the audience without a corresponding delivery. 
On the other hand, persons of the truest taste and most solid 
erudition, will listen for hours with fixed attention, admiration, 
and delight, and not unfrequently with conviction, to men 
possessing an earnest, unaflected, and harmonious elocution, 
although they have no great recommendation besides. In fact, 
so much are people in general governed by the externals of 
oratory, and so essential, therefore, is this branch, that no 
powers of mind, and no other rhetorical accomplishments, 
whatever, can fully supply a deficiency in it. The most 
splendid and powerful passage im the records of ancient or 
modern eloquence—the most impassioned and beautiful pro- 
ductions of the poets—the masculine vigor of Dryden—the 
wit of Congreve—the pathos of Otway—the glowing inspira- 
tion of Shakspeare himself, unless illustrated and mt by 
a suitable elocution, will fall upon the ear spiritless and 
unsuccessful. 

And yet, notwithstanding the high consideration in which 
this branch appears to be held by the public, so seldom do 
we meet with excellence or any great proficiency in it, that it 
may be said with entire truth, a good delivery is the rarest of 
all accomplishments. Among the causes of this deficiency, 
we may justly designate as by far the most productive, the 
narrow and unphilosophical plans of rhetorical education 
which have been adopted in our colleges and other seminaries. 
In some of these no attention whatever is given to delivery— 
the persons under whose charge the students are placed, 
thinking it of no value--and being influenced to that opinion 
by qualifications similar to those which prompted Scaliger to 
pronounce his absurd diatribe against the usefulness of mathe- 
matics, and Dr. Johnson to underrate the importance of the 
natural sciences, namely, an overweening vanity in their own 
pursuits, and shallowness in those which they decry.* In 
others, some time and attention are given to the subject, but 
unfortunately a beginning is made at the wrong end. The 


* Vide Inaugural Discourse of Thomas Campbell, author of * Pleasures 
Hope.’ Glasgow, 1827. 
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student is required to exercise himself occasionally in reciting 
poetry, or declaiming passages from the orators; but before he 
has spent an hour in studying the principles of the art, either 
as to voice or action. And even in this careless and untutored 
practice, he is left principally to his own guidance; all that is 
usually insisted, upon being the pronunciation of some passage 
in some manner or other, once or twice during the term. 
In other institutions, again, the place of a rational and com- 
prehensive scheme of instruction is supplied by a most per- 
nicious system, which can only produce habits of speaking in 
no way adapted to the character of earnest debate and orato- 
ry, and altogether inconsistent with natural effect. The 
bad effects of these systems may be clearly distinguished 
in all the succeeding rhetorical pursuits of students who 
pass through college, and on every occasion when in the dis- 
charge of professional, academical, or political duties, they are 
called upon to speak or read in public. The majority of them 
either labor under the most painful constraint and embarrass- 
ment, from not having been accustomed to face an audience, 
or hear the sound of their own voices; or else they have con- 
firmed the habits of incorrect, pompous, and noisy declama- 
tion, acquired at school and college, by practice after the 
manner of their old academical exercises: by attending deba- 
ting societies and spouting clubs, and there attempting to de- 
slau the glorious eloquence of Chatham and Burke, or to en- 
act Hamlet and Macbeth. Alas! they ‘imitate humanity 
abominably !’—in daring to give utterance to the written spells 
of genius, before they have bestowed any pains on the me- 
chanical, or intellectual part of elocution—before they have 
learned to perform on that most potent and expressive of all 
instruments, the human voice, or even subjected the compo- 
sitions selected for this idle display, to the close and searching 
analysis, without which no man ought to presume to read 
aloud the highly wrought passages of a great orator or poet. 
Others there are, possessing a partial and imperfect knowledge 
of rules, and some of the mechanical resources of the elocu- 
tionist—powers of voice and gesture—who deform their read- 
mg and speaking, by what they, no doubt, consider highly or- 
namental action and intonation, but which are such affected and 
meaningless ornaments, as could only be tolerated by persons 
of the most sophisticated tastes. You will find this class of 
persons continually straining after effect. All is done merely 
for the purpose of displaying their powers: and their looks and 
attitudes seem to keep up a running commentary on the 
whole performance, thus—*Was not that a spirit-stirring 
note?” ‘Did I not make a most harmonious cadence there” 
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‘What think you of that majestic sweep of the arm?—or 
serve the purpose of a prologue— Now I'll rouse your pas- 
sions—now I'll melt you to tears—and now I'll give you peal 
after peal of lofty and swelling declamation! Finally, we not 
unfrequently find all these faults combined in the same indi- 
viduals. How many there are who have taken no pains about 
delivery, and yet are accustomed to employ tones and gest- 
ures, which it would be impossible for the most unwearied 
perverse industry, to make more completely the opposite of 
what nature would suggest, either in her rude or civilized 
state. 

Such being the present condition of this subject, it becomes 
avery serious question, one worthy of the profound conside- 
ration of this most respectable meeting, and of every reflecting 
man in the community—*Can any system be devised, which 
will furnish correctives for the prevailing faults in reading and 
speaking, and enable the student to discharge his duties in the 
higher walks of oratory with satisfaction and success?’ I an- 
swer this question in the affirmative; and it gives me great 
pleasure to have an opportunity of presenting to the college 
of professional teachers, and to the liberal and enlightened 
community among whom I hope to spend the remainder of my 
life, some outlines of what I consider a rational system of in- 
struction in elocution, and of illustrating them by a reference 
to the method of tuition, I have been accustomed to pursue in 
my own lecture-room. In doing this,1 am perfectly aware 
I shall meet with some very strong objections. There are 
two classes of persons, more particularly, from whom little 
favor is expected. The first comprises all those, to whom 
every species of elementary discipline is an intolerable hard- 
ship. ‘Chey must have a more easy and familiar method, than 
is consistent with the philosophy of elocution. The present, 
therefore, will not serve their purpose. They tell you that in 
conversation men always speak with spirit and energy, just 
emphasis and expression; and, therefore, that the surest and 
shortest road to the attainment of a good delivery, is to as- 
sume, On every occasion, the conversational manner. ‘When 
you read, talk—when you speak, talk!’ is their maxim; and 
they think, they may safely venture on their task of reading 
and speaking in public, if they can only throw diffidence and 
hesitancy to the winds, and utter the spontaneous suggestions 
of their own minds, or deliver the thoughts and sentiments 
contained in the book or manuscript before them, with the 
ease and earnestness that characterize their manner in the 
social circle. Now it is admitted, that the tones, and looks, 
and gestures, which accompany spirited colloquial discourse, 
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do approach the desired excellence more nearly, than the 
public speaking we generally hear, or the early etiorts of the 
pupil in reading or recitation. But still the colloquial style is 
deformed by the faults we have hinted at, and for which we 
are now in search of a corrective. How often is the utterance 
of the most fluent and animated conversationist, in a great de- 
gree, spoiled by indistinct articulation—discordant and inex- 
pressive intonation—a constantly recurring monotony—and 
such violent perversions of the vocal elements, as not only 
destroy all grace and beauty, but hazard even the perspicuity 
of the expression. The subjects and occasions of familiar 
discourse, indeed, from their very nature, are apt to give habits 
of hasty, insipid, and meagre enunciation, which cling to us 
when we go up to act a part in the great scenes of public busi- 
ness; and constitute some of the worst and most dangerous 
faults a speaker can possess. A man may display most of the 
characteristic qualities of earnest conversation, and yet be a 
poor reader or orator after all. 

It is undoubtedly true, that persons of very strong and deli- 
cate feelings will occasionally exhibit the highest beauties of 
elocution, merely by giving themselves up to the impulse of 
sentiment and emotion. But this only proves that genuine 
feeling, by itself, can accomplish much: and by no means 
shows that they would produce less effect, if they possessed 
the skill and resources, which art can bestow. On the other 
hand, it is equally true and important, that were they able to 
call in the aid of artificial culture, they might do that always, 
and with infallible certainty, which nature, to be sure, prompts 
occasionally, but only in her ‘rare moments of enthusiasm.’ 
Rare, indeed, have been the instances of perfect elocution, 
which have not been the results of patient, constant, and ant- 
mated previous exertions. Years of even careless practice 
may greatly improve the capabilities of the voice, and impart 
habitual ease and freedom to the attitudes and movements. A 
man of little aptitude for rhetorical pursuits, may, in this way, 
become a fluent, unembarrassed speaker; for fluency and self- 
possession are matters almost entirely mechanical, and have 
little to do with high intellectual or moral endowments. But 
hever can a man be made truly eloquent, by such a process. 
Attend to the performances of the most of those, who contend 
for this, as they call it, NATURAL MANNER, and point out, if you 
can,a single felicity of vocal expression or gesture. ‘The 
powerful arguments, the apposite reflections, the striking and 
original imagery may frequently command your admiration, 
and impress your hearts, in spite of the tones and motions 
Which accompany them. But though the speaker is able to 
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stand befure you without constraint or embarrassment, and 
though his language flows in one continued stream, yet the 
poor and meagre qualities of his voice, his inability to employ 
the signs of many varieties of thought and emotion, and his 
absolute incompetency to give to any of them the clearest, 
most forcible, and agreeable expression, will deprive him of all 
claim to the attribute of eloquent. As well might he attempt 
to take a high rank among painters and sculptors, by mere 
practice, without possessing any knowledge of the great 
principles exemplified in all the immortal productions of the 
chisel and pencil, as to become eminent in elocution, without 
studying the established principles and rules of this art. But 
we have been long enough engaged in combating this idea. 
They are only the idle and vainly ambitious, who can bring 
forward such an argument. It is a cloak for their own indo- 
lence. ‘They think theirs the easier method; and with great 
reason; for so far from being difficult is the talking style re- 
ferred to, that any man who chooses to try, and can look an 
audience in the face without being discomposed, may acquire 
it with as much rapidity, and as little demand on his intellect, 
as any other merely mechanical habit. 

The other class to whom allusion has been made, comprises 
posses worthy of the highest respect,—although among them, 
ikewise, it is an error no less common, to turn away from 
all artificial culture in elocution. They know that nothing 
great in any branch of human knowledge or improvement 
was ever done without labor; and they are willing to pay the 
tax of labor imposed on every important acquisition. But 
they have found the means offered by teachers of elocution 
entirely inadequate to accomplish their object. They have 
reason to believe, that the majority of persons, who have ap- 
plied themselves to the systematic study of delivery, have 
failed; or, (worse still,) acquired a formal, unnatural style, inf- 
nitely more objectionable, than their former faulty manner. 
They have consequently come to the conclusion, that elocu- 
tion cannot be taught—that all rules and systems are at the 
best useless. ‘They have resolved to go on as before—ac- 
knowledging their delivery to be extremely defective, but 
yet holding that with all its faults, it is the best attainable by 
them, and that the superiority of others is either a gift of na- 
ture, or the accidental acquirement of practice.* Nor is there 
any necessity or room for surprise at this prejudice, when we 
look at the qualifications of the men, who have come amongst 
us professing to teach elocution. ‘They have been generally 
persons of feeble intellect, and unregulated fancy, or at least 
* Whately’s Rhetoric, part 4th, chap. 1, sec. 1. 
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entirely ignorant of the great principles of the art. The most 
popular of our instructers, if we may judge by systems and 
their results, appear to have no idea of delivery but as an 
exhibition of merely mechanical power, addressed to the eyes 
and ears of the audience. What ought to be the real design 
and purpose of the reader and speaker—to address the mind— 
is altogether forgotten, or made a subordinate subject of assi- 
duity. 

It would be hard, however, if the incompetency of the pro- 
fessors of an art, should be allowed to bring the art itself into 
discredit. And notwithstanding the failure of other systems, | 
come here to day to maintain that ELocUTION CAN BE TAUGHT; 
that by a more philosophical, close, and vigorous method ot 
tuition than has hitherto found a place in our seminaries, some 
degree of excellence in this branch may be attained. When 
J introduce to your notice the system which has been pur- 
sued in my lecture room, I am very far from presuming that 
it is the best that can be devised. Many alterations and ad- 
ditions may undoubtedly be made with advantage; but how- 
ever imperfect it may appear, it has been found by experience 
to serve some of the most valuable purposes of a course of in- 
struction in rhetorical delivery, namely, the correcting of ex- 
isting faults, and furnishing means, whereby the student of 
vigorous faculties and generous ambition, may approach per- 
fection in this art. It is believed, gentlemen, that those who 
have knocked at the doors of your schools and colleges, seeking 
the means of improvement in this branch, and have sought in 
vain, may find what they desiderate in this system—A system, 
which while it requires the student to confine himself, in the 
first place, to the study of principles and rules—to acquire a 
mastery over them, before he enters upon the more genial and 
inviting business of reading and recitation, is yet opposed al- 
together to quenching the ardor of youthful emulation—A sys- 
tem which, so far from discouraging, actually urges the daring 
aspirant to oratorical distinction to use his own powers—fol- 
low the suggestions of imagination and emotion—and thus, 
with nature for his ‘law and impulse,’ 


‘Snatch a grace beyond the reach of art,’ 


whilst at the same time it impresses upon his mind, that, in 
spite of occasional exceptions, the great things in elocution 
have been achieved through intense preparatory labor. Let 
me say to the Nerney and ambitious students present—to the 
boy-orators—Deplore no longer the absence of means of 
improvement.—If you have the marks of improveable dispo- 
sitions, mentioned by Quinctilian, ‘Puer mihi ille detur, quem 
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laus excitat, quem gloria juvat, qui victus fleat,—then only be 
faithful to yourselves,— 


‘Shun delights and live laborious days,— 


and the facilities which have been supplied by the close ob- 
servation and indefatigable industry of Walker, Sheridan, and 
particularly Rusu, will render the acquisition of a good delive- 
ry a comparatively easy task. 

These facilities, it is believed, are embodied in the art of 
elocution of which an outline is now to be offered. Observe, 
it is the art of elocution, not an art which is proposed. Dr. 
Whately has, in his valuable works on logic and rhetoric, re- 
ferred to a just and important distinction between ‘the art, 
and ‘an art.’ I use the former of these terms as he has ex- 
plained it, and, when it is applied to elocution, I mean not ‘a 
system of principles and rules by the observance of which a 
man may speak and read well,’-—but ‘sucli rules and princi- 
ples as every good reader and speaker must conform to, whe- 
ther he has them in his mind or not.* The system aims to 
point out not how clearness, grace, and energy of expression 
may be produced, but how they must be produced. It is, in 
fact, founded upon an analysis, if the expression may be allow- 
ed, of the management of the voice, countenance and gesture, 
by those who succeed in reading and speaking with elegance 
and effect. Now, if the analysis be correct and philosophical, 
itis sheer nonsense to talk of the system of practical disci- 
pline established upon it, as having a tendency to impart 
habits of formal and artificial elocution. And to confound 
this with other systems of a wholly different character, for the 
purpose of bringing, to bear against it, evidence of failure 
and imperfection, is so low and contemptible a species of 
sophistry, as scarcely deserves to be noticed. 

The requisites of perfect elocution, which are set before my 
pupils as the objects of their labors, are the following. 

I, The elocutionist ought to possess powers of voice and 
action, capable of expressing every mode, and modification of 
thought, and emotion, clearly, forcibly, and agreeably. 

II. He must fully understand, and thoroughly feel the 
thoughts, sentiments, and emotions, to which it is his business 
to iP utterance. 

Itt. He must be entirely and exclusively occupied with 
them at the moment of utterance. 

IV. He must have taste to guard against impropriety and 
extravagance in the use of his powers of expression, so that, 


* Whately’s Rhetoric. Introduction, sec. 1. 
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in the language of Campbell, the graces may lend their zone to 
every passion of his breast— 


‘ Taste, like the silent dial’s power, 
Which, when supernal light is given, 
Can measure inspiration’s hour, 

And tell its height in heaven!’ 


A little reflection will satisfy us, that the prevailing faults 
are merely deviations, in a greater or Jess degree, from these 
requisites. ‘Thus, many persons do not readily apprehend the 
exact amount and kind of meaning contained in a given pas- 
sage; and are far from having a proper sensibility to the nature 
and depth of the emotions of the author. Many others, per- 
haps the majority of people, find it extremely difficult to give 
their attention, to the degree required, to the subject matter; 
even when the composition is their own; and consequently 
can experience, at the time of utterance, none of the fervor 
and earnestness with which they wrote. Their minds are 
constantly wandering away from the business in hand. They 
are occupied with speculating as to the opinions their audi- 
ence is forming of their performance—the sounds of their 
voices—and too frequently, with mortifying reflections upon 
their own incompetency to command attention, or elicit ap- 
plause. And then, so far is the uncultivated voice, which is 
also frequently unpractised, from being capable of expressing 
the varieties of thought and emotion with force and beauty, 
or even the perspicuity necessary, that if we were to select 
twenty of the most accomplished and erudite men in the com- 
munity, and ask them to read aloud a piece of animated and 
diversified composition, of their own—which they might be 
presumed therefore to understand—we would scarcely find 
one among them, who could make such transitions in pitch, 
and employ such inflections, and forms of emphasis, and ca- 
dences, as the character of the passage required. Finally, it 
is not uncommon for those, who possess, by the munificence 
of nature, or have acquired by practice, considerable powers 
of voice and gesture, to outrage the taste and understanding 
of the sensible portion of the audience, by the misapplication 
or extravagant use of them—or by conceited and affected 
spouting—for I can give no more dignified name to that spe- 
cies of declamation, which is a mere display of the speaker’s 
powers, however admirable they may be. 

The course of instruction, which is proposed as a corrective 
for these faults, and as the means of acquiring the before- 
x ea requisites, is founded on the following princi- 
ples. 
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I, That the powers of expression by voice and gesture 
cannot be improved, nor their improved manifestation rep- 
dered habitual, but by frequent and regular exercise. 

Il. That the subjects about which they are exercised 
ought to be selected with reference to these powers, accom- 
modated to their condition and progress, and such as are 
qualified to interest the minds, and encourage the exertions 
of the students. 

II]. That the lectures and illustrations of the professor be 
so composed and adjusted, as to furnish proper materials for 
exercises in extemporaneous speaking. 

IV. That the exercises ought to proceed in a regular se- 
ries—at the opening of the class, beginning with the merely 
mechanical practice of the elements of vocal expression and 
gesture, and proceeding in due time, to the display of these, 
in the delivery of interesting passages from the works of the 
poets and orators, and in the expression of the student’s own 
thoughts, on the topics discussed in the lectures. 

It will not be expected that I should on this occasion go into 
details. Were I to do so, I could not, in the limited time 
allotted to this discourse, occupy more than a very small por- 
tion of a field, that is wide enough to afford ample materials 
for an entire course of lectures. All I can hope to give you 
is a general conception of the system. The means of culture 
are first applied to the voice; and the mode of practical disci- 
= I have adopted, is founded on that recommended by Dr. 

ush. While I have availed myself freely of the improve- 
ments, which a comparison of other systems in England and 
this country, and of their diversified results, has suggested, 
yet I gladly express to Dr. Rush my acknowledgements of 
obligations, greater than have been conferred upon teach- 
ers of elocution, by all other writers on the subject ancient 
and modern. His well-directed powers of observation and 
analysis—his patient ingenuity—his great and unwearied in- 
dustry have greatly enlarged the boundaries of the science of 
speech. Or rather, it may be said, in his hands, elocution has 
assumed, for the first time, the dignity and importance of a 
science, There is little left to wish for, beyond a scheme of 
instruction, in which the principles he has established shall 
be condensed and simplified, and thus rendered more fit for 
practical use, than they are in his voluminous record. An 
attempt has been made at this object in the present system. 
The first stage in the process, is to lay the foundation of a 
good delivery in habits of clear and correct articulation. ‘This 
can be done most effectually by practice on the alphabetic 
elements. After this is accomplished, let the student then 
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proceed to learn successively the five great modifications of the 
voice, FORCE, PITCH, TIME, QUALITY, and asrupTNeEss, to which 
all the varieties of speech may be referred. For the purpose 
of calling out these powers, and improving them, I know of 
no method so good as that of practice on the alphabetic ele- 
ments. Let the student then take these, and exercise himself 
in exhibiting on them, all the varieties of voice which come 
under the five heads just mentioned. This practice perform- 
ed regularly, and persevered in, cannot fail to strengthen the 
general capabilities of the voice, and engraft upon it a facility 
of acting in every required mode. 

In a similar manner the cultivation of gesture ought to be 
conducted. ‘The simple elements should be first explained 
and illustrated; and the student should be gradually led on to 
exercise himself in the display of them, singly, and in their 
most difficult combinations. Let it not be imagined, that this 
elementary practice has any tendency to produce formality 
or constraint. In proportion to the accuracy, with which 
these elementary steps are taken, will the pupil's progress be 
facilitated, and his final attainments be valuable. It 1s usual, 
to speak of practice of this sort having a tendency to cramp 
and fetter the natural powers. But this is not necessarily 
the case. *Non obstant,’ says Quinctilian, ‘he discipline per 
illas euntibus, sea circa illis herentibus. ‘Such discipline im- 
pedes not those who pass through it as an avenue, but 
only those who linger around it as a resting place.’ 
What Sir William Jones said of languages,* I would apply, 
with a slight modification, to these expressive signs by voice 
and gesture. ‘They are the mere instruments of elocution, 
and should not be confounded with elocution itself. But, at 
the same time, let me press upon you the importance of dili- 
gence and accuracy in this stage—making these elements the 
subjects of strict unwavering attention, and regular animated 
exercise, if you wish to accomplish any thing great in de- 
livery. 

Atter having thus developed and improved, in some mea- 
sure, his powers of expression, the student is prepared to enter 
upon the second branch of the business of the course—reading 
and declamation. In selecting the exercises in these, constant 
reference should be had to their fitness to interest his mind, 
and give him a ready command over those resources, which 
the previous elementary practice has opened up. They should 
consist, in the first place, of sentences to which the simplest 
modes of intonation are appropriate; and proceed gradually 


** Languages are the mere instruments of learning, and should not be con- 
founded with learning itself.’ Discourse to the Asiatic Society. 
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to passages calling for a more bold and lively expression, and 
finally to those which demand the highest and most diversified 
coloring, of which language is susceptible. In this part of the 
course, the importance of making a close analysis of every 
passage, that is to be read or recited, with a view toa proper 
understanding of the character and force of it, must be pointed 
out, and illustrated. This practice of analysing composition 
cannot be too strongly recommended, and insisted upon. It 
affords an excellent exercise to the faculties of the mind; inas- 
much as it requires continual and close reflection and thought, 
and a vivid state of the imagination and feelings. It is a just 
remark of a distinguished American writer*—and his testimo- 
ny is more valuable, because his own genius places him far 
above the imputation of mortified vanity—that ‘a man may 
possess genius without being a perfect reader, but he cannot 
be a perfect reader without gentus.’ 

In this division of the course, also, another most important 
principle, what has been stated, must be born in mind. It 
cannot be too often repeated—I would hazard the danger of 
wearying the student with line upon line—precept upon pre- 
cept—for the purpose of impressing upon him, the importance 
of fixing his attention, at the moment of utterance, closely 
and exclusively on the subject matter. ‘Those who are un- 
accustomed to read in the presence of others, will at first find 
it difficult to do this. But it must be done. And every ex- 
ercise in the class ought to have reference to it; for by prac- 
tice, all that is desirable in this respect may be attained. No 
other qualification will serve the purpose of the elocutionist, 
if this be wanting. And therefore it becomes so highly impor- 
tant to adopt the system of previous elementary discipline, 
that has been recommended. No direct attention must be 
given to rules at the moment of utterance—for just in propor- 
tion as the elocutionist does this, he necessarily withdraws 
his mind from the business in hand, and must therefore fail in 
real earnestness. It is the more necessary, consequently that 
we should labor to acquire the power of expression, and make 
the ready employment of it habitual, for the reason that the 
manifestation of the power must be spontaneous. The slight- 
est appearance of taking pains about our voice or gesture, 
would be sure to spoil every thing. No tasteful or sensible 
audience would tolerate a man, who appeared to be thinking 
of what tones or motions he should make. To be impressive, 
he must be in Earnest. But this precept is far from implying 
that he need take no pains at all, as is usual with the sticklers 


* Rev. Orville Dewey, author of the admirable article on Elocution, in the 
64th number of the North American Review. 
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for the NaTURAL MANNER. The present system requires the 
greatest pains to be taken, in order to bring his powers of ex- 
pression to the highest state of cultivation—because it is only 
when they have been brought to this condition, that the precept 
‘be in earnest’ can be of any use. He may then be as wea 
disdainful, as he pleases, of giving any direct attention to 
rules and principles; for he will spontaneously conform to 
those which are important—And he will be natural, too; not 
as those understand the term on whose lips it is frequently 
found—but truly natural and truly eloquent. 

If our only object were to turn out good readers and declaim- 
ers of the compositions of others, we might stop here. But it 
should be a principal object of a comprehensive scheme of in- 
struction, to impart grace and energy to the manner, in which 
the pupil expresses his own thoughts and feelings. ‘This can- 
not, however, be accomplished with perfect success, by the 
teacher of elocution alone. He must have the co-operation 
of the professor of rhetoric; for it is to this department, that 
extemporaneous speaking properly belongs. Still, something 
may be done towards making the student’s own style of ex- 
pression, conform to the principles of elocution; and with this 
view, it is recommended, that the lectures and illustrations of 
the professor be so composed and adjusted, as to furnish ma- 
terials for exercises in extemporanous speaking. And then, 
instead of the usual mode of examination, let each student be 
called upon to give an account, in plain and perspicuous lan- 
guage, of the topics discussed in the lectures. Let the pro- 
fessor take the subject of pircu, for instance, and require the 
members of the class to rise successively in their places, and 
state their ideas on all the various topics, which have been 
lectured upon, under this head. This sort of discipline would 
tend to make their knowledge of the philosophy of elocution 
sound and accurate—and habituate them to exemplify, ia 
their own speaking, the most important principles, 

In devising this system of instruction, I have had reference, 
chiefly, to our higher seminaries of learning. But it might be 
adopted, with a few slight modifications, in all our schools. 
The experience of several years has convinced me, that chil- 
dren cannot be taught to read by any method of tuition, that 
does not conform to the principles which have been laid down. 
There is little difficulty in communicating to a boy of the 
tenderest years all that is necessary to be learned by rule; 
and every teacher knows, it is infinitely easier to develope 
and improve the voice and gesticulation of a young person, than 
of one who has reached maturity of years or intellect. One 
of the best writers on this branch, who was also a most suc- 
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cessful teacher, remarks—that ‘An infant, just beginning to 
articulate, uses the inflections most correctly—and has an ex- 
act proportion in its cadences, and a speaking expression in 
its tones. Where are these in mature years? T hey have 
never been put into the hands of the artist, that he might turn 
them to their proper use. They have been laid aside, spoiled, 
abused—and, ten to one, they will never be good for any thing,* 
I question whether we shall ever succeed in greatly improving 
the elocution of our country, unless this branch is taught, as 
it ought to be, in all our primary schools. ‘The attention of 
parents and guardians ought to be directed to the subject, and 

ey should take the greatest pains to see that their children 
read all their lessons, and utter every word they have to say, 
with distinct enunciation, and in a graceful and forcible man- 
ner. 





. e 


Such are the means of acquiring a correct and energetic 
delivery, which I have been accustomed to offer to my pupils. 
And if we now turn to consider the purposes, to which the ac- 
quisition may be made subservient, we cannot fail to be 
struck with its great importance. It is not necessary to pro- 
nounce a declamatory eulogium, in order to remind you of 


the immense utility of eloquence in a country blessed with 
such free institutions as ours. Lord Brougham recited only 
its ordinary praises, when he spoke of eloquence as the means 
whereby justice and innocence might be best defended—use- 
ful truths most successfully promulgated from the pulpit—the 
march of tyranny most effectually resisted—defiance the 
most terrible hurled at the oppressor’s head; and again as the 
‘protector of liberty—patron of improvement—guardian of 
all the blessings that have been showered upon our race.’ 
Nor, as | trust, is it any professional vainglory—any foolish 
desire to extol and magnify our art—that makes me claim for 
elocution, the distinction of being the most valuable ally of 
eloquence. The orator must stand or fall by his delivery! 
This is a truth equally proclaimed by the collective voice of 
antiquity, and of modern times. Let us look back, for a mo- 
ment, to the illustrious masters of the art of persuasion in an- 
cient Greece. Whatever difference of opinion may exist as 
to the comparative excellence, in general literature, of the an- 
cients and moderns, it is almost universally acknowledged, 
that the Greeks were the most successful cultivators of orato- 


* Mr. Sheridan Knowles, author of ‘Virginius,’ ‘William Tel!,’ &e. &c. 


+ ‘Inaugural Discourse, on being installed Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow.” 
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ry the world has ever seen. It is, therefore, important to know 
how surely, among them, the art of delivery was held in the 
highest estimation. It was a popular art: and there can be 
no doubt, that the prevailing nice and critical taste for this 
branch, had a most powerful influence, in bringing their lan- 
guage to its unrivaled excellence in point of structure, and 
exciting the emulation of their public speakers, to aim at 
those rhetorical beauties, which are confessedly superior to 
any that are embcdied in language. Their attention was early 
directed to a careful and scientific cultivation of the melody 
of speech. Heaven, indeed, seems particularly to have fitted 
Greece for the spot, where men should first 


‘ 





Hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony in tones and numbers. 
The fine bedily organization of the people—their delicious cli- 
mate—and the peculiar associations of their beautiful and ro- 
mantic country, conspired to make them exquisitely sensible 
to the power of Euphony. ‘In the land of the cicala and 
nightingale, each sound was melody; and the softest combi- 
nations of articulate expression, were but echoes of the notes, 
which every zephyr woke along the cliffs of Parnes, or wafted 
from the bowers of Colonus.’ It has been well said by a 
learned and accomplished writer, that, in the language of 
Greece, sacrifices which no other tongue could afford to make, 
and which none but Grecian ears would have demanded, are 
made to this principle of euphony at every turn. ‘In the 
formation of the alphabet; in the adjustment of the syllables; 
in the declension of nouns; the comparison of adjectives; 
the conjugation of verbs; the origin of dialects; and the ar- 
rangement of particles, its prevalence is equally perceptible. 
Substantives are left irregular; verbs are made anomalous; 
syntax itself is foreed to bend to the demands of a balanced 
and musical enunciation.* And if they gave this minute and 
anxious attention to the harmony of speech, they had a no 
less exquisite discrimination and enjoyment of the other 
qualities of good elocution. ‘To us, the reports of the taste 
for rhetorical excellence, displayed by an Athenian assembly, 
appear exaggerated and incredible. Yetno facts are more 
strongly attested. On occasions even when the greatest in- 
terests were at stake, they united the capacities of a board of 
critics, with the character of a meeting of practical men. At 
such times, while matters of the most momentous concern 
were under discussion, every instance of a melodious period, 
or of striking and significant gesture, in the highly wrought 


, 





* Sir Daniel Sandford—Lecture on Greek Literature. 
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passages of their orators, excited the most lively enthusiasm 
and applause. On the other hand, no one could hope to gain 
a hearing—far less to produce conviction, or procure reputa- 
tion as a speaker—who did not possess a chaste and effective 
delivery. Demosthenes himself was not listened to, when he 
first appeared in the tribunal, on account of his deficiency in 
this respect. And when, after toils which our modern orators 
would shrink from the thought of undertaking, he succeeded in 
overcoming his defects—was not his delivery pronounced by 
Eschines to be a principal part of his eloquence?* This is a 
familiar instance, and | only refer to it, because it enables me 
at once to answer those, who are continually crying out, that 
artificial culture must necessarily impart a constrained and 
formal air. Was Demosthenes less natural or less effective, 
after having given days and nights of labor to this pursuit? 
Assuredly not. Highly elaborated and chastened as his ora- 
tory was, it was withal eminently practical; and in matter, 
language, and elocution, full of manliness and simplicity. 
There was no empty wordiness—no false decoration—no 
rhetorical sophistry. ‘A profound and manifest feeling of 
truth forked the lightnings of that eloquence,’t which 


*‘______. fulmin’d over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne! 


And it may be well presumed, that if the ancient critics had 
possessed the advantage of that extensive and minute analysis 
of the modes of speech, which has been given by Dr. Rush, 
and had thereby been enabled to describe, in terms having a 
distinct and definite meaning, the peculiar qualities of the 
great Athenian’s manner, when he thundered from.the tribu- 
nal, we should have derived, from their record of his perform- 
ances, lessons in elocution, as important as those which his 
imperishable speeches actually furnish us in composition. It 
is not to be anestioned, that the principal characteristic qual- 
ities of his orations would be eminently successful in the 
hands of a pleader, or parliamentary orator, of the present 
day; and I have little difficulty in believing, that his manner 
also was distinguished for those very qualities—clearness, force, 
and harmony—which captivate, inspire, and control a modern 
assembly. 

This argument in favor of rhetorical delivery, is corrobora- 
ted by abundant historical and experimental evidence, which 


* ‘What would you have said,’ observed /Eschines, when his recital of his 
great rival’s speech on the crown was received with a burst of admuratron— 
* What would you have said, had you heard Aim speak it?” 

t+ Letters on the Epochs of Literature, by Thomas Campbell. 
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the reading and observation of every one may easily furnish. 
All the great masters of the art of persuasion, among those 
who use the English tongue, have been indebted, in great 
measure, for their success, to the aid of elocution. How much 
of the power of Lord Chatham, and his son William Pitt, may 
be attributed to their manner! What gave such effect to the 
accusing eloquence of Sheridan, on the trial of Warren Has- 
tings? Certamly, if we may judge of that celebrated effort by 
the specimens which have come down to us, it does not apr 
pear to have been far beyond the reach of mediocrity; and 
yet, it was declared by those who heard it, to have eclipsed 
the most boasted harangues of ancient times. Whence this dif- 
ference of judgment? It is partly owing, no doubt, to the 
meagre and imperfect reports which were preserved; but in a 
greater part, to the fact that we have never been under the 
spell of that animated elocution, which enchanted and ruled 
the vast assemblage in Wesminster Hall. 

It would be easy to invest these topics with interest of another 
kind, by pointing out the dangers of neglecting this branch. | 
shall only refer, however, to Addison and Burke—in order to 
illustrate, how utterly vain and illusory is the notion, that the 
highest powers of reason can do every thing, and that matter 
alone, not manner, is to be attended to. Addison could hardly 
pronouncea sentence of good Linglish,in public, and Burke was 
so insufferably dull, that his rising to speak was usually a sig- 
nal for a general flight of the members to the lobbies and cof- 
fee rooms—a phenomenon which gained for him the derisive 
title of ‘dinner bell to the house of commons.’ Now, who can 
doubt that the former of these great men, if he had labored to 
overcome his constitutional sensitiveness and timidity, and 
had prepared himself for appearing in public, by daily exer- 
cises in declamation, might have become an agreeable and per- 
suasive—if not a forcible speaker?—or that the gigantic 


Burke— 


‘He, on whose name each distant age shall gaze, 
The mighty sea-mark of those troubled days! 

He, grand of soul, of genius unconfined, 

Born to delight, instruct, and mend mankind, 

Burke! in whose breast a Roman ardor glow’d, 
Whose copious tongue with Grecian richness flow’d’— 


had he adopted a similar course of training, might have sway- 

ed the house of commons with more than imperial authority t 

In our day and country, it is, above all, important, that he 

who aspires to take a leading part in public life, should be an 

attractive and energetic speaker. Demands are continually 

made upon men of intelligence and active dispositions, to ap- 
32 
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pear before their fellow-citizens, and give their views and 
sentiments on matters that concern the general good. Innu- 
merable are the cases, in which the man who is able to stand 
up and speak his mind, will, in that act, best promote the in- 
terests of the state or city in which he lives. It is par- 
ticularly worthy of the attention of students, that our own 
most celebrated orators—and we have some who are not sur- 
passed by any in the world—have, on all the great occasions 
of the display of their eloquence, been distinguished for an 
animated and impressive elocution. Who, that has ever listen- 
ed to the tones, in which that accomplished rhetorician, Ed- 
ward Everett, pours out the most noble sentiments, the most 
apposite reflections, the most touching appeals to the heart 
and imagination—or that has ever heard Webster or Clay, in 
any of their higher passages, wil say that their delivery was 
not a principal part of their eloquence? For myself, in look- 
ing back to the memorable scenes of public business, in which 
I have beheid the two last mentioned great men engaged, in 
the senate of the United States, I can conceive nothing more 
glorious in declamation, than some of their bursts of elo- 
quence—when look, gesture, tone of voice were such 


*As skill and graceful nature might suggest 
To a proficient of the tragic scene! 


it will be said, perhaps, that these distinguished persons never 
paid any systematic attention to our art. It matters not. 
What it is important we should notice is, that in all their 
most successful passages, they conform to its principles; and 
that their defects and imperfections are deviations from those 
principies. And we have aright to draw the practical inference, 
that other men of equal talents, may, by making their style 
conform to the same principles, become equally impressive 
speakers; and that others, of inferior abilities may, still, by a 
similar process, approach indefinitely near to this excellence. 
But we stop not here—Why may we not hope, that by more 
sedulous training, according to the rules of a comprehensive 
art of elocution, something may yet be produced not less 
manly, direct, and energetic, and still more harmonious and 
highly polished, than what we have been accustomed to con- 
sider the finest specimens of American eloquence? 

Let me remark, here, that there is one specics of oratory 
very common in our country, to the success of which a pro- 
ficiency in this branch is absolutely indispensable. | allude to 
that class of written discourses, comprising eulogies on dis- 
tinguished men, addresses on great anniversaries, academical 
discourses, etc. which are either read from the manuscript, 
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or committed to memory and recited. Were the orator, on 
an occasion of this kind, an accomplished elocutionist, he 
would be able to combine the peculiar advantages, which 
belong, respectively, to written composition and extempor- 
aneous speaking. His speech might have all that high rhe- 
torical finish, which the most sedulous preparation can bestow; 
and he would be able to impart to it the most earnest and 
spirited expression. ‘Though ‘his fervors’ were ¢a week old,’ 
he might give them the appearance of being produced at the 
moment. This power of delivering written speeches, with an 
extemporaneous air, is an inestinable acquirement; and, with 
a view to it alone, the study of elocution deserves the serious 
attention of all, who may ever be called upon to read dis- 
courses in public. 

This observation applies with particular force to those min- 
isters of religion, who are accustomed to read their sermons, 
or deliver them memoriter. To them, a captivating and im- 
posing delivery is almost every thing. How can a man dis- 
charge his duties at the sacred desk, with satisfaction to him- 
self, and advantage to his hearers, if he is unable to read? It 
is scarcely too much to say, it is more important to the 
interests of religion, that the clergyman should have a good 
elocution, than that he should possess any extraordinary pow- 
ers asa writer. Certain it is, at least, that if the holy scrip- 
tures—and the psalms and hymns—and the service of the epis- 
copal church—were read properly, with the just and efficient 
expression of those thoughts and sentiments, which fill the 
heart of the priest, if he be in a right frame of mind—if they 
were read so as to make the people uxderstand and feel, they 
could not fail to promote the highest ends of the pulpit orator, 
as eflectually as any thing he himself could say. 

Besides the purposes of the orator, upon which I have 
thought it appropriate to dwell, there are others to which a 
proficiency in this branch may be’made equally subservient. 
itis in the power of a few only to become accomplished ora- 
tors; but there are numbers who may become agreeable 
speakers, and almost every one may be taught to read well. 
—And because you cannot hope to reach the foremost rank, 
will you be therefore content to retain about you all your 
faults of indistinct articulation, and inexpressive and dis- 
cordant intonation? Will you take no pains to acquire the 
power of reading so as to give a high degree of clearness, 
force, and elegance to your report, as it may be called, of the 
thoughts, sentiments, and imagery of an author?—Where is 
the intelligent christian family, that would not find it highly 
advantageous to possess a good reader in one of its members? 
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’ How much might he add to the resources of the domestic 
circle in refinedand rational recreation! What more delight- 
ful and ennobling gratification can there be of a literary kind, 
than to contemplate the beauties of our English classics in 
that perfectly reflecting mirror which he would be able to set 
up?—And higher ends might be served—the highest ends of 
wisdom and virtue. Is a moral essay or a sermon to be read 
or discussed at home?—how much more eflect will the argu- 
ments and exhortations produce upon the mind, when pre- 
sented in an agreeable and forcible manner, than if they 
were given by a stiff, languid, and mechanical reader! 

But I will not pursue this topic farther. Let me only re- 
mark, in conclusion, that it is on grounds of utility I presume 
to recommend this branch to your favor. For, admirable as 
elocution is, as a fine accomplishment, and productive as it may 
be of the no inconsiderable advantage of conferring actual 
enjoyment of the most refined and ennobling description, | 
should not have thought of occupying your valuable time so 
long, if these were its sole or principal advantages. But if 
the business of a class, conducted on the principles which 
have been laid down, be faithfully performed, 1 can assure 
the student, he will most certainly experience its benefits in 
the pursuits of science and literature,in discharging the duties 
of professional and commercial life, and in every situation in 
which he may be placed. 





OHIO LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 


As this institution is of a character novel in our country, it may be useful 
to present to our numerous list of readers, some account of its mode of doing 
business; and in doing so we shall comply with the wishes of some of our 
friends who have written to us for information. 

The subject of life insurance is but little understood in our country; but it 
strikes us as one which deserves more attention than it has received. Refer- 
ring, therefore, to an article published in a former number of our Magazine, 
we now copy the substance of a small pamphlet issued by the Trust Company, 
which will convey a competent idea of its proceedings and character, to those 
who may feel interested. The tables will always be valuable to any who may 
desire to make similar calculations; while to a speculative mind, they shew 
in a condensed view, the calculations which long experience and due observa- 


tion have pronounced to be just, in reference to the chances of the duration of 
human life. 


A person insures his life with the company, when he agrees 
to pay annually, for a certain number of years or for life, a fixed 
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premium, or gross sum, under the condition that if he dies 
during that time, the company will pay to any person he de- 
signates, another and larger sum. 

The company proposes to insure lives at the rates speci- 
fied in the following tables, being the same as are used through- 
out the United States: 


Table No. 1. 


——-— —— 

































































Ages. | 1 year. | 7 years. | Forlife. || A ges. | 1 year. | 7 years, | For life. 
10 to 14} 0 89| 1 07/1 88 || 40)2 03] 2 20! 3 40 
15/090/115/193 | 41/2 10/2 97/3 49 
16/0 96} 1 23/1 98 42/2 18/2 33] 3 58 
17| 1 06} 1 30 | 2 03 43 | 2 23| 2 39| 3 68 
18/1 16/1 37 2 08 44/2 28} 2 46| 3 79 
19; 1 25) 1 43/2 13 45/2 33/2 54) 3 90 
20! 1 36/ 1 47/2 18 46/2 39/2 63/401 
21} 1 44} 1 50| 2 23 47|245|2 721413 
22} 1 46} 1 53| 2 27 48| 2 51|2 82| 4 25 
23) 148) 1 55| 2 31 49| 2 61 | 2 93/4 39 
24/1 51] 1 58} 2 35 50| 2 75|3 03] 4 63 
25) 1 53/1 60} 2 40 51| 2 8713 13) 4 68 
26) 1 55) 1 63 | 245 || 52) 2 95/3 24/4 82 
27} 1 58/166) 250 | 53/3 05|3 35/4 98 
28} 1 60/1 69/255 || 54/3 15/3 47| 5 14 
29/1 63) 172/261 || 55/3 25/3 60) 5 32 
30|1 66/1 75/267 | 56) 3 36/3 73) 5 50 
31/1 69/1 78 | 273 57/3 48 | 3 88) 5 70 
32/1 72!1 81/279 58|3 61/4 03/5 91 
33} 175] 1 84] 2 85 59| 375) 4 18/6 13 
34/178] 1 88] 2 92 60/4 10/ 4 57) 6 69 
35/1 82/1 94/299 || 61/4 27/4 76| 6 98 
36/1 65] 1 98) 3 07 | 62 4 45| 5 00! 7 26 
37 | 1 89 | 203] 3 14 63/4 65| 5 241 7 60 
38 | 1 93/2 09] 3 23 5414 8715 55|7 98 
39}196!2 1513 31 6515 1115 83 | 6 36 





Thus a person, aged 35 years, in good health, by paying to 
the company $1.82, may secure to his family one hundred 
dollars if he should die within one year. In this case, a new 
contract must be made every year, and the policy renewed 
annually, the premium increasing gradually. 

Or he may make the contract for seven years, by paying 
annually $1.94, which will secure the payment of $100 to 
whomsoever he may direct, if he should die during that period. 
So, for $2.99 paid annually, during his life, he may effect the 
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same object. Thus $29.90 paid annually, secures his family 
one thousand dollars at his death, or $100 paid annually until 
death, will secure to them 3344.48, which sum invested at 
five per cent. will vield $167.22 forever after; being a perpe- 
tual income of more than one and a half times the amount of 
the annual premium, which premium may be paid but once or 
twice. 

In such cases this institution operates as a savings bank. 

The salaried officer, men in public offices, the elergy, clerks, 
and every other person whose family is dependent on his per- 
sonal services for support, may, by laying aside a small part oi 
his salary or earnings, make a comfortable provision for his 


family at his death and save his wife and children from pecu- 


niary distress. 

By an insurance on the life of a debtor, the creditor whose 
hopes of payment are founded upon that life, will be able to 
secure the receipt of the money due him. 


A tenant for life of another, can be enabled at the termina- | 
tion of his lease, to receive the purchase money originally paid | 


for it. 

A person having an estate for his own life, may borrow 
money on such estate, by having his life insured. 

A salaried officer may effect a loan in the same manner. 


A husband possessed of an estate which at the death of his © 
wife passes to others, by an insurance on her life, may secure | 


the value of the estate to himself and heirs. 


These are some of the cases in which life insurance may | 


facilitate the operations of individuals and give independence 
to families. 

This kind of insurance has provided for many thousand 
families in Europe, who, without it, would have been entirely 
destitute. 

A policy has no effect until premium is paid, and will be 


void unless the annual premium is paid on the day it becomes | 
due, but it may be revived within ten days on payment of ten 


per cent., on the premium unless the risk has changed. . 

All claims will be settled within sixty days after notice anc 
satisfactory proof of the claim. 

A charge of one dollar is made for each policy unless it be 
a special contract, for which the expense of drafting must be 
paid by the assured. 

These policies may be made payable to a wife, child, or any 
other person designated by the assured. 


There is another species of insurance, by which provision 
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can be made for a wife or a child—to take effect on the death 
of the husband or father, as will appear by 


— Table No. 2. 
Rates for insuring one hundred dollars to be paid at the 
decease of A., provided he dies before B. 
AGES. AGES. 
Life In-} Expectant. | Annual pre- Late, Tory Rxpoctene | Annual pre- 



































sured A. B. mium, sured A. B. mium. 
20 10; $201) 350 10) $4 45 
20 2 03 20 4 50 
30 1 97 30 4 40 
40 1 91 40 4 28 
50 1 84 50 4 06 
60 1 76 60 3 71 
_ 70 1 68 70 3 38 
30 10 2 50 60 10 6 42 
20 2 53 20 6 50 
30 2 44 30 6 39 
40 2 35 40 6 27 
50 2 25 50 6 08 
60 2 13 60 5 53 
70 2 01 | 70 4 94 
40 10 3 25 
20 3 29 
30 3 20 
40 3 07 
50 2 90 
60 2 71 
70 2 53 











Thus a father 30 years of age, having a child 10 years of 
age, by paying annually 25 dollars as long as they both shall 
live, may secure one thousand dollars to his child, in case it 
should survive him. 

So a husband aged 40 years, with a wife of the same age, 
by paying annually one hundred and fifty-three dollars fifty 
cents, may secure her five thousand dollars, should she survive 
him. 

By this means, a man may provide for an aged parent, who 
may be dependent on him for support, should he die before that 
parent. 


ANNUITIES. 
A person purchases an annuity from the company when he 


pays it a gross sum on the condition that he receives an an- 
nual sum as long as he lives. 
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The company has adopted the following rates of annuity: 


Table. No. 3. 
For every one hundred dollars paid to the company, it will 
pay annually to the person depositing as long as he lives, 


If 42 years of age $7 37 If 58 years of age $10 02 

43 “6 7 48 59 = 10 28 
60 60 ° 10 55 
71 61 “ 10 87 
84 62 “0 11 20 
98 63 « 11 54 
12 64 = 11 90 
26 65 « 12 27 
40 66 . 12 63 
58 67 * 13 00 
76 68 - 13 38 
95 69 ~ 13 78 
14 70 = 14 19 
33 71 = 14 93 
55 72 ” 15 68 
78 


44 66 
45 “ce 
46 “ 
47 “ 
4 8 oe 
49 “ 
50 oe 
51 6 
52 iT9 
53 66 
54 1 
55 “ 
56 “ 
57 be 


So that an annuity of one hundred dollars can be purchased 
by a person, 
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42 years of age for $1356 85 58 years of age for $998 00 
on 


43 * 1336 90 59 972 76 
44 * 1315 79 60 vas 947 87 
45 “ 1297 02 61 " 919 96 
46 = 1275 51 62 ” 892 96 
47 " 1253 13 63 ” 866 55 
48 S 1231 53 64 “ 840 34 
49 ° 1210 65 65 y 815 00 
50 4, 1190 48 66 a 791 
51 * 1165 50 67 1s 769 
52 : 1141 55 68 a 747 
53 * 1117 32 69 $ 725 
Dé - 1094 09 70 * 704 
“ 1071 81 = 711 . 669 
“ 1047 1272 “ 637 
¥: 1022 49 

As annuities are generally for aged persons, the tables be- 
gin at forty-two years of age, but annuities will be granted to 

younger persons if required. 
Annuities are peculiarly adapted to the situation of persons 
whose incomes from investments are inadequate to their sup- 
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port. By the purchase of annuities, absorbing their capital, 
their income may afford them comfortable maintenance and 
without the fear of being reduced to poverty, if they should 
live to an extreme old age. 

A person sixty years of age, having one thousand dollars, 
may receive one hundred and five dollars fifty cents per an- 
num, during life. 

By an annuity, a wife can receive an equivalent for the 
surrender of her right of dower, and persons having estates 
subject to dower, can extinguish the claim. 

These annuities can be made inalienable or payable only to 
the order of a wife, without being subject to the debts of her 
husband, or within his control. 

Annuities of this kind are intended for the benefit of those 
who wish the full enjoyment of limited means or incomes. 

They are payable yearly, half-yearly or quarterly, as may 
be agreed on. If payable uitvandy or quarterly, there will 
be a small addition to the price. 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 


When an annuity is to take effect a certain number of years 
after the payment made, it is called a deferred annutty. 

A young man by payment of a gross sum, or an annual ap- 
propriation of a small sum, may purchase a deferred annuity 
to commence at 50 or 60 years of age, or upon the death of 
any certain person. 

Thus a person thirty years of age, by payment of $468.52 
at once, or $35.14 annually, until he reaches 50 years of age, 
will be entitled to an annuity of $100 at that time, or it may 
be deferred until 60 years of age and proportionably increased. 

A person dependent on his labor for support, may, by 
putting apart a small part of his income, secure himself an an- 
nuity in his old age which will be sufficient for his maintenance. 

The company will grant annuities on two or more lives and 
the survivor of them—for a wife after the death of her hus- 
band—the child after the death of its father, and indeed in 
every form of which annuities are susceptible. 

Information respecting these kinds of annuities may be 
obtained on application to the company. A declaration is 
required from every annuitant, stating his age—and the age, 
habits, and state of health of every person on whose death an 
annuity commences, which declaration is made the basis of the 
contract. 

Annuities must be demanded in person, or satisfactory proof 
that the annuitant is alive. 

Every annuity is payable yearly, unless by special agree- 
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ment made payable quarterly or half-yearly. The annuity 
ceases with the last quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly pay- 
ment that may become due prior to the death of the annuitant. 


RECEIVING ENDOWMENTS. 


A person contracts with the company for an endowment. 
when he pays a sum immediately, or annually for a certain 
number of years, on the condition that the company will pay 
the person that he may nominate to receive it, a larger sum, at 
a future period, should that person live. 

In this way, funds may be provided to place a child in busi- 
ness at twenty-one years, or at any other given age, should 
he live—or to provide a marriage portion for a daughter, in 
which case it can be so settled as to be payable to her order 
only, and not liable for the debts, nor affected by the extrava- 
gance or misfortunes of her husband. 


Table No. 4, 


Will show the sums the company will pay to the person for 
whom the endowment was purchased, if he should attain 
twenty-one years of age, for one hundred dollars purchase 
money, received at the ages mentioned in the table. This 
kind of contract may be called, 


AN ENDOWMENT ON A LIFE. 


Ages. Sums to be paid at the 


Ages. Sums to be paid at the 
age of 21, if alive, 


age of 21, if alive. 


Birth, “ $469 Years, 3 291 
= s 425 eng 267 
“ 6 408 hi 247 
“ 9 391 “6 66 231 
Years,1 375 ah | 218 
“ Q 328 “« 8 206 


According to this table, a payment of one thousand dollars 
at the birth of a child, will secure it four thousand six hundred 
and ninety dollars, on its attaining the age of twenty-one 
years. A payment of $213.25 at birth, or $266.67 at one 
year old, will secure one thousand dollars at 21. 

A declaration respecting the age of the child, is to be left 
with the company, and is the basis of this contract. 





There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 

Of loudly publishing his neighbor’s shame; 

On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are but born to die.—Harvey. 
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A RECOLLECTION. 


InpiaNna, thou art dear to me! for when in the midst of thy 
dark uncultivated wilds, I journeyed, a stranger, in pursuit of 
health and ease of mind, 1 was welcomed with kind smiles and 
hospitable cheer. And sometimes I have found thy deep 
shades embosoming cultivated intellect—female elegance— 
holy, gentle piety. Oh, who can wander o’er thy rich and 
boundless prairies; or thread thy lofty, awe-inspiring forests; 
or gaze on thy pure skies and gorgeous sunsets, and not wor- 
ship their Maker. 

* * * * * * * 

Her beauty was not such as would have recommended her 
to a writer of romance, for she was not fair—combining the 
‘rose and the lily,’ nor was she brown, with flashing eyes, 
and raven curls, and lofty bearing; and yet she was such an 
one as all would love—for she possessed all the loveliness 
which youth, and innocence, and gayety—the consequence 
of youth and innocence, imparts. Whether occupied in the 
thousand domestic employments which necessarily engage the 
attention of the eldest in a large and growing family; or pur- 
suing her studies, or tending her plants, she wore the same 
open, smiling, happy air—an air which wended its way straight 
to the heart of all who beheld it. She knew every nook, and 
dell, and mossy rock, for miles around her forest home; for 
she was a real lover of the cool shade, and rippling stream; and 
scrupled not at scaling the highest hill, might she but gain for 
her toil a prospect of some hitherto undiscovered plain, or 
woody knoll, or perchance only see a tiny, thread-like rivu- 
let, glancing and laughing in its onward course. I surprised 
her one day, sitting on an old decayed tree, amusing an inva- 
lid child, whom she had taken out to enjoy the fresh air, her- 
self as much amused as the child, by floating miniature barks, 
formed of oak and poplar leaves, down the stream, which at 
the root of the fallen tree formed a glassy pool. Her bonnet, 
in the sport, had been thrown aside, and the pure air had dallied 
with her cheek until its hue resembled the sunny side of a ri- 
pening peach. She started at finding | was near her—she ex- 
claimed ‘oh, just come and see how gracefully my little canoe 
darts and dances down the water; and she clasped her hands 
and laughed with childish glee. *‘Pshaw!’ exclaims some dainty 
city belle who never drew a breath of country air, * what an 
ignorant little rustic. Isha’nt read the story of this Housier 
girl.’ Well, gentle miss, be it so; but Emma Scott was nei- 
ther ignorant nor rustic. Just,simple, and amiable ;—true, she 
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had never been in a city, nor breathed the hot air of a ball- 
room, nor could she enter into a scientific discussion on the 
merits of a sleeve pattern—whether its fashion should be ‘ mut- 
ton leg,’ or ‘ bishop,’ but she knew how to make a child happy; 
not merely by playing with it, but by entering with her heart 
into its plays. And she knew a great many other things, 
She was an adept in all kinds of needle eraft; she could make 
a pair of trowsers for ‘little brother,’ she could cut and make 
a dress exactly to fit her own round, Hebe figure, nor marvel, 
though I te!l you that the most delicate embroidery on silk, or 
Thibet, or muslin, or lace, or any other material on which la- 
dies are wont to display their skill and taste, was not beyond 
her powers. ‘Then she could make puddings, and divers kinds 
of cakes, ‘a lovely thing in woman.’ Nor think that her lite- 
rary acquirements were insignificant. Hannah More and 
Mrs. Sherwood were favorites with her; of biographies and 
travels she had read many; and an entire set of the then pub- 
lished numbers of Harpers’ Family Library had been present- 
ed to her by her father, on attaming her sixteenth birth-day, 
as a reward for having read Rollin and Robertson. Such was 
Emma Scott in 1832. The past seemed to her but one ‘bright 
sunny lapse of summers’ leaps,’ whose brightness no shadow 
had obscured. Her young heart had known no grief, which 
a few tears, and a mother’s sympathy, could not eflace. In 
picturing the future, faney clustered together all that was fair 
and lovely, coloring it with some brilliant tints in which memo- 
ry represented the past. 

I remember her, as she sat one bright, beautiful afternoon 
in the front window of the library. ‘The window was shaded 
by a cluster of aged beech, which had stood for ages witness- 
ing the passing away of successive generations of Indians and 
deer, until all had disappeared. Beyond, stretched the long, 
sunny meadow, studded with groups of meditative cows, and 
gamboling sheep: and still further on, appeared the thickly 
timbered hill, too distant to render the hues of the varied fohage 
visible. But her thoughts seemed not to be of the hill, or the 
meadow, or the trees; nor yet of the book (I know not what 
it was) which she held in her hand. At first I thought her ex- 
pression graver than usual; then a light passed over her brow 
stealthily, as some happy thought entered her heart; then 2 
smile, not mirthful—but such a smile as the young and free 
of heart feel when imagination has matured’ some beautiful 
sketch of to-morrow. ‘Why, my daughter, said Mr. Scott, 
throwing aside his paper, ‘of what have you been thinking s° 
long; what fairy castle have you been rearingnow” ‘Oh; 
will tell you, said the sprightly girl, the mirth of her heart 
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breaking forth in a short musical laugh. ‘When Frank comes 
home this winter, how delightful it will be; how tall he must 
have grown in two years! I was just thinking how many 
pleasant rides I would take to aunt Mary’s on my new pony. 
And then we are to review our French, you know. Oh, it 
will be delightful, won’t it, pa?’ A smile, such as a father only 
can wear, lighted up the grave, placid features of Mr. Scott, 
as his lovely girl ran on enumerating the pleasures of Frank’s 
visit, As she concluded, he laid his hand affectionately on 
her fair head, saying, *‘ Well Em. you are a gay child, and 
never having known a dark day, seem to forget, in your cal- 
culations, that the sun cannot always shine. Frank’s return 
home may be the happy season you anticipate, and the laugh- 
ing, budding spring may find us the same happy, contented, 
blessed family which summer leaves us.’ 

The rich mellow produce of field and orchard had been gath- 
ered in; all the dreamy, romantic luxury of a Western Indian 
summer had been enjoyed, and the forest had laid off its robe 
of many colors. The fire, good, substantial wood fire, which 
blazed in the chimney of Mr. Scott’s mansion, had just been 
replenished with high round logs, about which the brilliant 
flames played a thousand fantastic, coquettish pranks; the tea 
table had been spread, and Emma Scott had walked for the 
fiftieth time to the window, and looked out as if in anticipa- 
tion of an arrival. ‘There he is, there he is, exclaimed every 
voice of the family in concert, as a step was heard on the piaz- 
za, and the next moment found the brother and son receiving 
and returning the embraces of his family. I pass over all the 
details of their meeting; those, my reader can easily imagine, if 
he has ever been a sharer in such; if not, I would advise him 
to leave his home for a short season, just that he may enjo 
the luxury of returning; and if you can contrive to meet with 
some perils during the jaunt; to have a fever, or a sprained 
ankle, or some such interesting occurrence, it will add great 
zest to the meeting; and be sure not to arrive at the expected 
moment; delay just long enough to weary your sisters with 
gazing out at the window, and to have the father say, as he 
walks to and fro the parlor, with his hands under his skirts, 
‘Il wonder what keeps the boy;’ that is the very moment for 
entrance; from that moment you will be the most important 
personage in the circle, for the evening at least. One sister 
will take your cloak, another your hat and gloves, your mo- 
ther will lead you to the fire, and as she presses your hand will 
say, ‘Oh, how cold you are;’ and the warmest place will be 
vacated for your lordship, the pleasantest seat at the table will 
be yours, an additional dish o venison; or cold ham, or broiled 
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fowl will be brought in because master traveler has returned. 
For hours every thought of the smiling, happy group will be 
yours; and you may relate the most trivial incident of your 
journey without the least danger of tiring your audience. All 
this, at least, did Frank Scott realize, when after two years’ 
residence at Miami University, he returned on a cold, clear 
evening in November, 1832, to his father’s house. 

But I must hasten me to the end of my story. Many a 
happy evening had been enjoyed by our iriends, the Scotts, 
about the warm, cheerful fire, while the wind was howling, 
and the snow falling without. Many a ride had Emma taken 
on her new pony; with the aid of his hand, she could spring 
lightly into her saddle, and bound boldly forward, like a very 
Diana Vernon, heeding not ‘bush nor brake,’ so that the sure 
foot of her own Cora was beneath her. I could linger long 
among these happy recollections; like an exile to some cold, 
uncongenial clime, who would fain pause on his journey, 
amidst the verdant fields and sweet flowers of his sunny 
home. 

* * * * * * * 

It was one of those peculiarly exhilirating days which some- 
times break unexpectedly on us, just in the midst of winter, 
making all living things glad and merry; occasionally might 
be heard the clear, cheerful notes of some forest songster, 
pouring forth now and then a burst of melody, as if to show 
that it had not forgotten its warbling, notwithstanding old 
Winter’s frowns, and hoarse scolding. Here and there a pale 
ammone, or lovely heart’s-ease, looked timidly up as if half 
afraid to unfold their petals, lest old Boreas might be lurking 
behind some neighboring hill, just waiting an unguarded mo- 
ment, to blast their premature beauty. ‘The bee stole forth, 
and wended his way ‘o’er field and grove,’ as if in joy at being 
set free from his prison hive, while the unwonted gamboling 
of the lambs in the meadow, testified their hearts’ delight be- 
cause the cold wind and driving storm were over. But the 
echo of merry shout, and outbreaking laugh which was wont 
to be heard about yonder cluster of dear old beech trees min- 
gled not in the song of melody which rose from all other 
breathing things. Within a darkened chamber, where nought 
was heard but the low suppressed sobs of agonized hearts, lay 
one, whom but a few days since, I had seen full of high health 
and bounding hopes—Emma Scott was dying. She lay, her 
eyes closed, her head reclining upon her mother’s bosom, one 
hand—a thin and wasted hand—clasped within both her father’s, 
who stood beside her, his noble head bowed on his chest, while 
tears which even manhood refuses not te shed, fell over his 
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cheeks like raindrops. Frank, called to witness death for the 
first time, sought to shut out the cruel sight; and throwing 
himself beside her couch, buried his face in its folds. 

‘Father,’ said the sinking girl, and she opened her eyes, 
which seemed to beam with a brightness borrowed from the 
world with which she had doubtless been communing.— Fa- 
ther, I fear not todie. I go to a home where is an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory: a city, where are pure and hap- 
py spirits. Mother, the Lamb is the light thereof.’ Her eye 
closed, and so still and low was her breathing, that all thought 
they looked on the dead. Then a voice, soft and low as an 
infant’s first lispings, whispered— no more sickness—a pure 
heart—a pure heart—a robe of light—Mother! Savior! Sav— 
and her ransomed spirit joined the throng of redeemed, sanc- 
tified ones, breathing the name of Him who gave himself to 
death, that they might have life. 

Ye loved and cherished ones, in whose hearts are garnered 
up many fair and lovely hopes, ‘ Be ye also ready.’ 





TRAVELS IN ARKANSAS. 


1 went to Little Rock, to get some money that was coming 
tome; and I had some land in Arkansaw, and | thought maybe 
I might sell that. Well, when I got to Little Rock, I could’nt 
get no money of none of them; and I could’nt sell my land 
nother. So when | started for home, | was pretty near out 
of money. I had only five dollars and a quarter, and, you see, 
that soon run out, and I had to get along the best way I| could. 
Well, I fell in with another fellow, going the same road that I 


- was going, and he was out of money too. So him and me we 


went on together, and whenever we come toa place where 
we wanted to get something to eat, or to stay all night, why 
we just told them how it was with us, and they most always 
gave us something. But there was one fellow, that showed 


_what sort of a fellow he was. 


We come to his house one evening, as tired as we could 
be. My feet was powerful sore, and the musquitoes!—why 
there was enough of them to have sunk any steamboat on the 
Mississippi. Well, the fellow he kept the ferry; so when we 
got to his house, we sets down in the porch, and directly he 
comes in from work; and says I, * Well, my friend, here’s two 

oor fellows, out of money, and traveling afoot, and sore and 
ungry; and we want you to give us something to eat, and the 
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way we'll pay you, will be to do as much for somebody else 
when we have a chance.’ Well, he did not say nothing, and 
I thought, as he went into the house, he was going to tell his 
wife to get us something; so I lays down on the porch and 
goes to sleep. Well, don’t you think the grand rascal goes 
and eats his supper, and all his hands too, and never waked 
us up, nor offered to give us a bite! After he got done his 
supper, he comes out, and hollers out, ‘ Well now,’ says he, 
‘I’m ready to set you across the river.” Says I, ‘I’m nota 
going any further this night.’ Says he, ‘Do you think you 
are going to stay here?’ Says I, ‘I reckon I will. I guess 
i’m tired enough for one day.’ Says he, ‘I reckon you think 
you are going to do as you please.’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘1 don’t ex- 
pect to do as I please, but I don’t intend to go any further this 
night.’ Well, don’t you think the grand rascal never give us 
a bite of supper, and never told us we might sleep in his house, 
nor nothing; but there we had to lay, on that porch, that whole 
night, without our suppers, as tired as dogs, and as hungry as 
bears; and my feet was so sore, they ached so | could not 
sleep. ‘There was not no chance to sleep, no how, the mus- 
quitoes was so bad. 

Well, I laid there, and I kept thinking and studying how I 
might match him for it; for, thinks I, such a rascal ought to 
be paid somehow. Well, it comes into my head that I saw a 
nigger splitting wood before the door, a little before dark; and 
thinks I, I'll save his axe for him. Well, I laid still a good 
while before I had a chance; for there was a light in one of 
the windows, and I thought it would be best not to do it till 
every thing was quiet. I thought it was best, too, not to let 
the fellow that was with me know any thing about it; for, 
thinks I, if they was to get a warrant out against us, and follow 
us next day, he might get us into a scrape, if he knowed any 
thing about it; but I knowed I could keep it to myself, and not 
give them any chance to get a hold on us. So I waited till 
the other fellow got asleep, and the lights were all blowed out 
in the house. Then I gets up, and I begins to feel round for 
the axe, and it was a long time before I could find it; but at 
last I found it, laid under the side of one of the logs. Well, 
the ground was highest next to the river, where the house was, 
and then it fell off lower, back from the river, till it come to 
the foot of the hill, and there was a swamp; and I heard the 
bullfrogs hollering there, and so I knowed there was water 
there. Sol takes the axe, and takes my course for the swamp, 
and when I gets to the edge of the water, gives her a sling, 
and cusslunge she went into it. The bullfrogs they all stop- 
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) ped hollering; I suppose they thought an alligator had come 


among them. 

Well, I went back to the house and laid down again on the 
porch, and after awhile I went to sleep. So, in the morn- 
ing, pretty early, the man he got up, and I saw him and some 
of his niggers looking for the axe; but I never let on, but I 
talked very goodhumored to him, and he never suspected me, 
and after a little he sets us across the river. So we went on, 
and when I got to Cape Girardeau, thinks I, I'll write him a 
letter, so sets down, and says I, 


‘You Grand Rascal—If a dog was to come to my house, 
hungry, and tired, and sore, I’d give him something to eat, and 
I'd let him have some place to sleep. Why, if a thief was to 
stop at your house, and you was to give him something to eat, 
and treat him like a man, he’d not think of doing you any 
harm. But if an honest man got treated as you sarved me, 
he’d make you pay for it somehow, just to match you. Now 
if you had not acted the dog with me as you did, and give me 
my supper like a white man, and a bed to sleep in, you would 
not have lost your axe. Now I'll tell you what. I mean to 
write you four letters besides this, and in the fourth letter Pll 
tell you where you'll find your axe; and that will learn you to 
act like a white man after this.’ 


And that is just what Iintend todo. I'll write him one 
letter from one place, and another from another, and so on 
till the fourth one. 

Well, I like to forgot.—When I was in Arkansaw, there 
was a man hung at Little Rock, andI intended to have seed 
it; but I got there just about twenty minutes too late. ll 
tell you how it was. I was about twenty miles from Little 
Rock, the morning of the day the man was to be hung, and so 
I started early enough to reach there in time. Well, when I 
got about four miles on my road, I seed a whole parcel of tim- 
ber and scantling, all framed ready to put together, for houses. 
So I asked the man what he was going to do with all that 
stuff; and he said he was going to take the house frames to 
Natches, and sel] them, and put them up. Then I asked him 
who framed them, and he said he did. * Why,’ says I, ‘are 
you acarpenter?? ‘Yes, says he. * What might your name 
be?’ says I. * My name is G , says he. * Why,’ says 





I,*I1 know you.’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘1 believe 1 know you, too.’ 
‘No you don’t,’ says I, * you never seed me before, and | never 
seed you before, nother; but | know you, for all that. And] 
know your wife, too; though I never seed her, nother.’ ‘Why, 
how do you know us, then?’ says he. * Why,’ says 1, ‘I had 
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a conversation with your wife, once, when you lived in Evans- 
ville, in Indiana, through a door, or rather through a window, 
for she would not let me into the house. I reckon she told 

ou of it—didn’t she?—how a man come to the door, and 

nocked, and she told him she could not Jet him in, for the 
man of the house was away from home. And then the man 
told her to tell you that your brother was at Miamisburg, and 
wanted you to come after him, and help him to move to Evans- 
ville; and so, for fear she would not mind the name of the 
place, he took some red chalk out of his pocket, and wrote it 
on the side of the house—Miamisburg. Well, that was me,’ 
saysI. ‘Well, says he,‘ you must come right with me to my 
house, and see my wife; she'll be glad to see you, being as 
you and her is acquainted already, though you never seed one 
another.’ 

Well, I went to the house with him, and he told his wife 
who I was, and nothing would do but I must stay till she could 
get me something to eat. Well, the woman she got the table 
sot, and we kent talking, and they seemed as if they would not 
let me go at all. But after we was done eating, I told them I 
wanted togetto Little Rock to see the man hung, and I couldn't 
stay any longer. So I started, and then | had sixteen miles to 
walk, and it wanted just four hours of the time when the man 
was to be huug. Well, I poled ahead as hard as I| could; but 
I got there just about twenty minutes too late. They was 
just taking him down, and I cut off about two feet of the rope, 
of the part that went round hisneck. I brought it home with 
me, just to show people what folks scratched their throats 
with in Arkansaw. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Travets through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida, 
the Cherokee country, the extensive tcrritories of the Muscogulgees, or Creek 
Confederacy, and the country of the Choctaws; containing an account of 
the soil and natural productions of these regions; together with observations 
on the manners of the Indians, By Wixu1am Bartram. Philadelphia: James 
& Johnson. 1791. 


Ir is not often that we are so fortunate as to lay our hands 
upon a volume of such undoubted excellence, and rare inte- 
rest as the one before us. Published more than forty years 
ago, it is now to be met with only in those collections in which 
valuable books are treasured up with a care proportionate 
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to their worth. The country over which the author trav- 
elled, forms an extensive, as well as a highly interesting por- 
tion of the United States; but one of which less is generally 
known than of almost any other. He saw it at a time when 
the most considerable part was a mere wilderness; and when 
it was impossible to anticipate the great changes which lave 
since taken place in those sunny regions. 

Mr. Bartram was a naturalist; a devoted lover of the natural 
sciences, a patient and philosophical observer. His father, 
John Bartram, was botanist to the king of England, and was 
a person of considerable repute for his knowledge of that 
branch of science especially, and for his love of philosophy, 
and natural history in general. About the year 1728 he com- 
menced a botanical garden in the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia. It was situated on the west bank of the Schuylkill river, 
and contained eight acres of ground. We are not aware that 
any other similar establishment was begun in North America 
at that early period, except that of Dr. Clayton of Virginia, 
which, though smaller, contained a great variety of plants. 
The works of the great Linnzus had not then been published, 
and Mr. Bartram had no other aid than his own genius to di- 
rect his investigations. He soon furnished his grounds with 
the curious and beautiful vegetables of the vicinity, and by 
degrees, with those of more distant places; arranging them 
sane system, either in his garden, or his farm, which was 
arge. 

The novelty of this enterprise, and the skill and perseve- 
rance with which it was conducted, attracted the notice of 
learned men in England, and a number of them united to en- 
courage the founder to undertake journeys towards the fron- 
tiers, to discover and collect the nondescript productions of 
nature, with a view to have specimens sent to Kurope. ‘Thus 
this excellent garden became the great horticultural empori- 
um, from which the earliest specimens of American plants 
were distributed in foreign countries. 

The indefatigable founder lived to see his garden flourish 
beyond his most sanguine anticipations, and its reputation ex- 
tended, at home and abroad. It descended to hisson, the wri- 
ter of the travels before us, in whose hands it continued to 
enhance in value and repute, and finally to the grandaughter 
of the founder, whose husband, Mr. Robert Carr, now super- 
intends it. 

William Bartram was one of the earliest patrons of Alexan- 
der Wilson, the ornithologist; and it was in his garden, and 
under his advice that this great observer of nature first began 
to study the habits of birds. If Bartram had no other claim to 
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the grateful recollections of posterity, his agency in bringing 
forward Wilson from penury and obscurity, into a career of 
brilliant usefulness, should immortalize his name. 

In 1773, Mr. Bartram was induced, by the request of the 
celebrated Dr. Fothergill, of London, to undertake the journey 
which is described in the volume before us, ‘ for the discovery 
of rare and useful productions of nature, chiefly in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom.’ ‘The work, therefore, is of a much higher char- 
acter than ordinary books of travels; and besides containing an 
interesting recital of the author’s adventures, is rich in scien- 
tific details. ‘There is no book more frequently cited by our 
writers upon natural history. In common with most of those 
who have been distinguished by their zeal in the pursuit of this 
kind of knowledge, William Bartram seems to have been a 
man of great simplicity and benevolence. He speaks of ani- 
mals with the kindness of one who loves them; and describes 
nature with the fervor and piety of a mind deeply imbued with 
admiration and gratitude. His language is plain, unadorned, 
and direct; evincing no ambition to shine through the means 
ofa polished style, but always to the purpose, and sometimes 
rising into much vigor and eloquence of description. There 
is, it is true, a quaintness, and an old-fashioned stiffness about 
it, and occasionally a sprinkling of poetic expletives, which 
altogether, give it a peculiar character; but these become 
agreeable when we begin to enter into the spirit of the writer, 
and give to his style a flavor, which, though unpalatable at 
first, soon becomes agreeable. 

Our author sailed from Philadelphia to Charleston, 8. C., 
thence he sailed to Savanna, and along the southern coast be- 
yond, and back to Savanna. Then he went to Augusta, and 
back to Savanna. His next expedition was to East Florida, 
through the whole interior of which he wandered. He then 
visitea the country of the Cherokees and the Creeks, and got 
back to the ocean at Mobile. Thence he proceeds to Man- 
chac, on the Mississippi—passes lake Ponchartrain, and lake 
Maurepas—goes to Point Coupee, and back to Mobile. His 
next excursion is through Georgia, after examining the inte- 
rior of which, he proceeds to Charleston, and thence by land 
to Philadelphia. 

In following our traveler through a wide region, now tra- 
versed by stages and steamboats, but then a vast wilderness, 
we are struck with the courage and cheerfulness which he 
evinces in the pursuit of knowledge. He traveled for the 
most part alone; was often for several days in succession, 1D 
the wilderness without a guide, exposed alike to the Indian 


and the wild beast. Often when encamped on the shores of 
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the southern rivers, the droves of alligators surrounded his 
camp-fire, and kept him awake all night by their howling, and 
other fierce indications of a desire to attack him. Sometimes 
the wolf stole upon him as he slept, and carried off his provi- 
sions. On such occasions his life was preserved by the bright- 
ness of his fire, and by his own watchfulness. Once he met 
an Indian in the woods, completely armed, under circumstan- 
ces which were highly suspicious. He remarks, ‘I never be- 
fore this was afraid at the sight of an Indian; but at this time, 
] must own, that my spirits were very much agitated. 1 saw 
at once, that being unarmed, | was in his power; and having 
now but a few minutes to prepare, I resigned myself entirely 
to the will of the Almighty, trusting to his mercies for my pre- 
servation. My mind then became tranquil, and I resolved to 
meet the dreaded foe with resolution and cheerful confidence.’ 
Such was the man: harmless and inoffensive himself, carrying 
no defensive weapons, relying on Providence for protection, 
he passed through fatigues and dangers which would have tried 
the courage of the hardiest warrior. 

In his descriptions he is inclined to run off occasionally into 
the sentimental; a taste that is not peculiar to himself, but runs 
somewhat in the great family of naturalists. We give the fol- 
lowing as a specimen: 

‘It was now about the middle of the month of May; vegeta- 
tion in perfection appeared with all her attractive charms, 
breathing fragrance everywhere; the atmosphere was now ani- 
mated by the efficient principle of vegetative life; the arbustive 
hills, gay lawns, and green meadows, which on every side in- 
vest the villa of Augusta, had already received my frequent 
visits; and although here much delighted with the new beau- 
ties in the vegetable kingdom, and many eminent ones have 
their sequestered residence near this place, yet, as [ was never 
long satisfied with present possession, however endowed with 
every possible charm to attract the sight, or intrinsic value to 
engage and fix the esteem, I was restless to be searching for 
more, my curiosity being insatiable. Thus it is with regard 
to our affections and attachments, in the more important and 
interesting concerns of human life.’ p.34. 

Among his many adventures, he tells of having, when a boy, 
killed a rattlesnake of immense size. ‘I was sorry, however, 
he says, ‘after killing the serpent, when coolly recollecting 
every circumstance; he certainly had it in his power to kill 
me almost instantly, and I make no doubt that he was con- 
scious of it. I promised myself that 1 would never again be 
accessaryto the death of a rattlesnake, which promise I have 
mvariably kept to.’ p. 272. 
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Our worthy traveller was so great a lover of nature, and 
had preserved his sensibilities so free from the perversion of 
artificial tastes, that he even admired the music of a frog con- 
cert—a taste which however unfashionable, was far from being 
inconsistent with sound philosophy. He says: ; 

‘The bell frog, so called because their voice is fancied to 
be exactly like the sound of a loud cow bell. This tribe being 
very numerous, and uttering their voices in companies, or by 
large districts, when one begins another answers, thus the 
sound is caught and repeated from one to another, to a great 
distance round-about, causing a surprising noise for a few mi- 
nutes, rising and sinking according as the wind sets, when it 
nearly dies away, or is softly kept up by distant districts or 
communities; thus the noise is repeated continually, and as 
one becomes familiarized to it, is not unmusical, though at 
first, to strangers, it seems clamorous and disgusting.’ 

‘A beautiful green frog inhabits the grassy marshy shores 
of these large rivers. ‘They are very numerous, and their 
noise exactly resembles the barking of little dogs, or the yelp- 
ing of puppies; these likewise make a great clamor, but as their 
notes are fine, and uttered in ciorus, by separate bands or 
communities, far and near, rising and falling with the gentle 
breezes, affords a pleasing kind of music.’ p. 277. 

It is agreeable to travel in company with one who thus ex- 
tracts enjoyment from all that nature spreads around him. 
Contemplative, pious, and benevolent, he is grateful for all that 
is agreeable, and rationally bears with patience the natural 
and unavoidable inconveniences of his journey. He does not 
forget that if he meets with danger or hardship, it is only such 
as might have been anticipated, and is among the contingen- 
cies which he voluntarily undertook to encounter. If he meets 
with unkindness from his countrymen, he seldom records it; 
and we suppose that one who was so easily pleased, was not 
often treated with inhospitality. But he is careful to record 
every act of civility which was extended to him; and he does 
this in terms of grateful remembrance, which speak well for his 
head and heart. 





Tae American QuarTerty Review. No. XXXV. New Serics. Septem- 
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It is not our practice to review articles which appear i 
other periodicals. We have seldom done so, except in reply 
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to remarks which in our opinion required a departure from 
the rule which we have laid down to ourselves. The occa- 
sional instances in which critics have turned their weapons 
upon each other, have not contributed much to the peace of 
the literary world, or its advantage; for such discussions are 
apt to degenerate into personality, and to be conducted with 
a bitterness which defeats the true end of criticism. 

The tribunals of criticism are self-created, and necessarily 
independent of each other. They have a concurrent juris- 
diction, and may lawfully take cognizance of the same cases, 
without being responsible to each other for their respective 
opinions. If facts are perverted, it is proper in any who may 
feel interested, to correct or expose the error, and the critic 
has no right to expect impunity, more than another, or to 
claim to be irresponsible for any dangerous heresy that he 
may advance. ‘These however are extreme cases; and with 
regard to the ordinary discussions of literary or scientific sub- 
jects, we still maintain, that critics would discharge their 
office with the greatest dignity and usefulness, by advancing 
their own opinions with fearless independence, yet without 
attacking the equally independent opinions of their contem- 
poraries. 

A sound criticism is necessary to the purity of our science 
and literature. To be useful, it must be bold, vigorous, and 
fearless, exposing with unshrinking fidelity the faults, while 
it does justice to the merits, of the writer. An honest man, 
and a good scholar, who performs this office with firmness 
and impartiality, deserves as much from his country as the 
judge who displays the same virtues upon the bench, and his 
opinions should be received with equal respect for the mo- 
tives under which they are given. It is as unjust to charge a 
critic with malicious feelings, when he condemns a book, as 
it would be to affix the same stigma upon the magistrate who 
passes sentence upon a criminal. 

It may be suggested that the judge is bound by law to per- 
form his stern duty, while the office of the critic is voluntary. 
But we deny the fairness of this proposition. No man is 
obliged to accept the office of judge, or to assume that of critic; 
but having taken upon him the duties of either, he is bound 
in honor and in conscience to be faithful. 

The acts of both should be judged by internal evidence. 
If the opinions of the judge are supported by the law, and 
those of the critic sustained by reason, it is as weak, as it is 
ungenerous, to impugn the motives of either. If the decisions 
should even be wrong, in some cases, corruption should not 
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be inferred without some stronger evidence than that which 
only shows a fallibility of judgment. 

It is only by sustaining bold and free tribunals of criticism, 
that there can be any liberal discussion on scientific or literary 
subjects. If it is admitted to be necessarily unamiable and 
malignant, to animadvert with severity on a book, by the 
same process of reasoning, the applause which a critic may 
award to an author, is equally to be suspected. A personal 
predilection or antipathy, a mercenary or a selfish purpose, 
is presumable as well in the one case as in the other. 

The temper of the times calls for these remarks. The in- 
tolerance of a portion of the public presses is becoming into- 
lerable. The disposition to brand and hunt down an indivi- 
dual for his opinions, is becoming so prevalent, that unless a 
stand be taken against it, there will be a reaction which will 
assuredly run into the opposite extreme of licentiousness. 
The press of the United States cannot be muzzled; and if libe- 
ral criticism be discouraged, gentlemen who are competent to 
conduct our periodicals will be driven from their places, and 
men of less sensibility wall take them, who will be servile or 
licentious, as interest or caprice may dictate. 

We could give some apt illustrations of the intolerant spirit 
to which we allude, from our own experience. We could 
point to several journals which have denounced us in no mea- 
sured terms, for presuming to have opinions of our own; and 
have dared dishonestly to impugn. the motive of the writer, 
when they have not ventured to answer his argument—thus 
tacitly admitting his propositions to be true, and substituting 
personal abuse, for fair discussion. We reserve the majority 
of these assailants for a more convenient season. 

Our present purpose is to examine an article in the Amer 
can Quarterly Review, the writer of which has spoken of us 
in a manner, as unauthorized by the facts of the case, as. it is 
indecorous. We regret the occasion, because we have ever 
esteemed that work as among the best, if not the very best, 
of its class, in the United States, and have admired the dignity 
and temper, as well as the ability, with which it has been sus- 
tamed. ‘The article in question is not distinguished by either 
of these characteristics. We allude to a paper on Audubon’s 
Ornithology. 

The examination of the merits. of a writer upon a branch of 
Natural History, could be conducted, and could only be well 
conducted, without the employment of vituperation against 
other persons. His merit isa question of fact, and the evi- 
dence is to be found in his own works. If he understands 
the science which he professes to treat—if he states its known 
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facts and principles accurately—if he has enlarged its limits 
by new discoveries—if he is sober-minded and faithful, or 
bold, enterprising, and diligent—and if his style of reasoning 
or description, be clear and philosophical—all these are cir- 
cumstances which are susceptible of proof, which may be 
pointed out with temper, and may be fairly commented upon 
with whatever eloquence or warmth of panegyric, the writer 
may be pleased, or be able, to bestow. 

The writer of that article has chosen to pursue a different 
course, and presents himself as the eulogist and defender of 
Audubon; yet he does not disclose the facts upon which his 
extravagant admiration of the ornithologist is founded, nor 
show any reason for the bitterness with which he assails those 
whose admiration is less than his own. 

After some general remarks, he proceeds to his subject as 
follows: 

‘ Passing by, for the present, the names of a galaxy of wor- 
thies who have long rested with the glorious dead, we may 
confidently refer, as a living example, to him the titles of 
whose works stand at the head of this article; who for untir- 
ing zeal, singleness of purpose, and devotedness of heart, has 
never been surpassed by any devotee of that goddess who 
disclaims all cabinet courtship, and who may be worshiped 
with success only at the foot of those altars sacred to her own 
cause.’ 

Who the goddess is that disclaims courtship, but may be 
wooed, we are not informed; it may be dignified and proper in 
her to ebserve this behavior; but another part of her con- 
duct discovers but little sagacity. As natural history its the 
subject in hand, we must suppose that * cabinet courtship,’ 
refers to those who study this science in cabinets, or collec- 
tions of specimens, and that the goddess may be ‘wooed’ with 
success only, at some other altars, which are ‘sacred to her 
own cause.’ If this be the construction, we must say that 
this new goddess—she of natural history—has curious notions 
of her own. It is also very obvious that the writer intends to 
convey the idea that his tavorite, Mr. Audubon, has gained 
the affections of the said deity, not by cabinet courtship, not 
by studying specimens or books, but at ¢ those altars sacred 
to her own cause.’ In other words, Mr. Audubon, does not 
avail himself of the labors of other men; the facts which 
have been accumulated, and the principles that have been 
settled, by his predecessors, are sealed to him—he chooses to 
discover them anew for himself,—a determination which may 
be very heroic, but one which proves him to. be as presump- 
tuous, as his eulogist would ma ous believe him ignorant. 

34 
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The next flourish of trumpets is after this fashion: 

‘The name of Audubon, already errolled in the annals of 
imperishable fame, will descend unsullied to the remotest 
posterity; will live and flourish, when the insignificant few of 
his contemporaries, whose jealousies urged them to reckless 
efforts to despoil him of his dearly purchased honors, shall 
long have been consigned to the oblivion of things that never 
were.’ 

We must confess that our ‘ultra-montane’ perceptions, do 
not enable us to understand the sort of oblivion which is here 
alluded to. Our dictionary—an imported one, made at Bos- 
ton—defines oblivion, forgetfulness; and we can readily un- 
derstand that the things that were may have been forgotten, 
and those that are may not be remembered hereafter, but ‘the 
oblivion of things that never were, is a new idea; the faculty 
of forgetting that which was never known, must have been 
conferred on her devotees by the goddess of birds, aforesaid, 
to make up for the lack of knowledge to which she has con- 
demned them, by refusing them permission to study her 
charms in books and cabinets. ‘This sentence, such as itis, 
affords the key-note to the whole article, which contains little 
else than fulsome eulogy of Audubon, and vituperative abuse 
of those who have ditlered from him in opinion. Why an 
‘insignificant few’ should deserve the notice extended to them 
in this article, we are at a loss to determine; neither are the 
‘reckless efforts’ complained of specified, so as to enable the 
impartial reader to decide for himself as to their character; 
while not the slightest evidence is given, that the writers al- 
luded to have been urged by their ‘jealousies.’ All this, there- 
fore, is gratuitous and unphilosophical. 

The following morsel is in the same strain: 

‘Narrow and heartless must be the policy of such of his 
contemporaries, whose rancorous jealousies could urge them 
onto the defamation and persecution of an author, who has 
been honored with the unlimited confidence of many of the 
most enlightened men of every civilized community.’ 

What a persecuted man Mr. Audubon must be! Does not 
the reader infer from this statement that he is writhing and 
withering under undeserved reproach—that his sensibilities 
have been cruelly outraged, and his character fiercely assailed? 
Yet where is the proof of all this?’ What scientific man, 
what reader, in the United States, knows of this defamation 
and persecution? But we must quote another specimen of 
the eloquence of his eulogist: 

‘And where, we would ask, is there another naturalist, who 
like Audubon, can follow up the minute details of his subjects, 
and complete their entire history from personal observations, 
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not carried on in the cabinet, poring over the exploded lucu- 
brations of his predecessors, but pushed to the very extrem- 
ities of our widely extended country, from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Sea of Labrador—from the Atlantic to the far West.’ 
. 47. 
‘ Here we find the same writer, who so indignantly charges 
every critic who has decided unfavorably of the labors of 
Audubon, with defamation and persecution, instigated by jea- 
lousy,—modestly instituting a comparison between his idol, 
and every other naturalist, and triumphantly asking whether 
any other can follow up the minute details of his subjects, so 
successfully? Self-poized in his imagined superiority of acu- 
men, he does not condescend to reflect, that by possibility 
others may have formed a diflerent opinion of his favorite, 
nor that in elevating Audubon so far above all other natural- 
ists, he may be guilty of the same kind of defamation which 
he lays at the doors of his neighbors. But let that pass—we 
can excuse a little flourish of self-consequence. We may 
fairly inquire, however, whether any of the alleged persecu- 
tors of the lauded ornithologist, have perpetrated at his ex- 
pense so cutting a sarcasm, as that conveyed in the assertion, 
that he has completed the entire history of his subjects, 
‘from personal observations, not carried on in the cabinet, 
roe over the exploded lucubrations of his predecessors.’ 
s it true that Audubon is so presumptuous, so self-confident, 
and so weak, as to imagine that he needs no aid from the rich 
stores of knowledge which have been accumulated in past 
times? Is he so far above all his contemporaries, in his own 
estimation, as to disdain any aid from their labors? Is his own 
judgment so infallible as to require no assistance from the 
ordinary modes of analysis and comparison? Does he plume 
himself upon his ignorance of books, and in his contempt for 
the cabinets of natural science, affect to describe only what he 
has seen in the woods and swamps, and to be directed in his 
investigations and descriptions, by the uninstructed light of 
his own vigorous understanding? If these are the claims of 
Mr. Audubon, they are such as are specious and arrogant; 
they evince pretension without merit, and are as invidious 
in their application to other naturalists, as they are absurd 
and unphilosophical. The idea that Mr. Audubon is the orni- 
thologist of the age, whose brilliant discoveries have exploded 
the lucubrations of his predecessors, is so stupendously pre- 
posterous as to require no comment. 
Having thus referred briefly to the merits of this remarkable 
person, as asserted by his strenuous advocate, we shall pro- 
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ceed to notice the wicked persecutions of which he is alleged 
to be the unfortunate subject. 

It seems that some years ago, Mr. Audubon was proposed 
as a candidate for membership, in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, and was rejected, because it was 
gravely asserted, ‘that the candidate could not be considered 
as aman of veracity.’ The gentleman who despises cabinets 


~ and eschews the lucubrations of his predecessors, had made 


statements upon the authority of his own personal observa- 
tions, which the savans of Philadelphia, adhering to the ‘ex- 
ploded’ theories of older naturalists, did not believe to be true, 
and they ventured to persecute the traveling philosopher, by 
preferring to his uncorroborated evidence, that of the books 
and cabinets. Since then, the members who opposed Mr. 
Audubon’s admission have withdrawn, and he has become a 
member; and this fact is triumphantly stated as a proof, that 
he was right and they wrong, on a question of science, and 
that he was a defamed man, and they slanderers. Such is the- 
manner after which this writer draws his inferences. 

The next oilender who is held up as a terror to evil doers, 
is Mr. William Dunlap, who in his history of the ‘Arts of 
Design in the United States, has accused Mr. Audubon of 
copying the pictures of Wilson’s Ornithology. Whether he 
did so, we shall not stop to inquire, but will only remark, that 
if he has copied Wilson faithfully, his pictures will probably 
obtain a higher reputation than his own authority could give 
them. 

We now come to the paragraph, in which we are personal- 
ly interested, and which, standing as it does, upon the pages 
of a dignified quarterly, is such a piece of impertinence as we 
have rarely met with. We copy it with its italicisms and 
notes of admiration: 

‘Still more recently we have another specimen of “the 
milk of human kindness” which flows in the veins of a very 
disinterested ultra-montane writer. We refer to. the Western 
Monthly Magazine for July, 1834. Whatever may be the 
discursive talents of the editor, he has shown himself not 
quite “a second Daniel” in the present matter. In the arti- 
ele alluded to, he gives himself no trouble in citing the proofs 
of his assertions, which are entirely gratuitous; ‘but like his 
brother censors, has found it more convenient to deal in 
wholesale accusations: and it is no small recommendation of 
the first volume of the “Ornithological Biography,” that this 

gentle critic was unable to detect in it greater blemishes than 
such as follow. He asserts the “death of Mason” to be “al- 
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together fabulous;” that the “booming flood of the Mississip- 
pi’ is “overdrawn, and calculated to deceive;” that by his de- 
scription of the “Hurricane,” he “forfeits all claim to the 
reader’s credence,” and that *Boon was not the discoverer 
of Kentucky, nor was this pioneer of gigantic stature.” Vide 
p- 347. Such imputations, from a source by no means au- 
thentic in natural science, demands from us but a single com- 
ment, viz. that a near relative of the editor, in Philadelphia, 
had republished, and was anxious to sell, Wilson’s Ornitholo- 
oylP 

~ We shall proceed to expose the indecency, as well as the 
untruth of this whole paragraph, and to show that this writer 
is not more careful in his statements, than the artist whom he 
is pleased to style a naturalist. In the first place, we would 
inquire what the concluding statement of that paragraph, if 
it were true, has to do with the veracity of Audubon? Sup- 
pose it to be the case, that a near relative of the editor of this 
work had published Wilson’s Ornithology—are Audubon’s 
romances the more or less true, in consequence? Are our 
denials of Audubon’s assertions, the more or less credible? 
Does Audubon cease to be the great American Munchausen, 
because the near relative of one who impugns his veracity, 
has published Wilson? 

Again, we ask, by what rule of courtesy, of propriety, or 
of philosophy, does this anonymous writer, find himself autho- 
rized, to impute such a motive to an editor whose state- 
ments are given to the public under his proper name and re- 
sponsibility? Was he not aware, when writing this accusation, 
of its meanness and dishonesty; or has he studied Audubon 
until the nice perception of truth, which marks the feeling ot 
a gentleman, has been obliterated? ae 

Why did he not deny our statements, or disprove them? It 
they are correct, it was unnecessary to inquire into the mo- 
tive which prompted them; if incorrect, it would have been 
time enough, when this was ascertained, to infer a bad mo- 
live. 

We are sorry to be obliged to deprive the writer of this 
slander, of the malicious satisfaction which he seems to have 
enjoyed when he rounded off his libellous period with the 
two notes of admiration which stand at its close. Unfortu- 
nately for his veracity, the near relative of the editor, alluded 
to, had no interest whatever in any edition of Wilson’s Orni- 
thology at the time that our article was written, nor did he at 
that time intend or expect to have any. His present property 
in that work, was purchased in May last, and our article was 
published in the month of July preceding. It is true, that he 
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was one of the original publishers, but he parted with his in- 
terest some time st cee the work was completed, and although 
he has since repurchased it, we are authorized to repeat, that 
at the time of the writing and publishing the article in the 
Western Monthly, and for a long time before and since, he 
had no interest in it whatever. The vulgar and abusive at- 
tack upon us, therefore, in the American Quarterly, is wholly 
unsupported by even this slender foundation. 

The next sentence to the one we have quoted, is as fol- 
lows: 

‘This active little band of brotherly censors have not con- 
fined their exertions to our own country; and they have found 
a faithful correspondent and ally in the person of a certain 
Yorkshire “ Wanderer,” ’ &c. p. 59. 

As this charge follows immediately after the paragraph 
previously quoted, ‘the little band of brotherly censors’ neces- 
sarily includes the editor of this work. ‘There is not one 
word of truth in the whole statement. We have made no 
exertions either in, or out of our own country, in relation to 
this matter; we have had no correspondent nor ally in refer- 
ence to it; we have not written a single letter to any individ- 
ual on the subject, and have received none; all that we have 
done or written is comprised in the article in our number for 
July, 1834. What name does that man deserve who makes 
such charges without the slightest foundation or proof? Is he 
not proved to be wholly destitute of veracity? 

But we must recur to the paragraph which comments upon 
our criticism of Audubon. Let us first dispose of the sneer— 
‘from a source by no means authentic in natural science.’ In 
our remarks about Audubon, we said nothing about natural 
science. By the showing of the writer himself, we only dis- 
= the veracity of Audubon in the relation of certain al- 

edged facts, included in his personal adventures—none of 
which have anything to do with the scientific parts of his 
book. And we ask, who had a better right to do this than 
the editor of a periodical published in the country which Mr. 
Audubon has selected as the scene of his personal adventures? 
We need no knowledge of any science, to refute such idle 
and clumsy fictions, as those in question. 

He says of us, ‘he gives himself no trouble in citing the 
— of his assertions, which are entirely gratuitous; but 
like his brother censors, has found it more convenient to de 
in wholesale accusations.’ This is untrue. We gave our 
reasons for denying the veracity of Audubon, in the few cases 
to which we referred. We did not attempt, as might be in- 
ferred from the remarks in the American Quarterly, to re- 
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view Mr. Audubon’s book; we made no comment on his de- 
scriptions of birds, but confined ourselves to a few instances 
of exaggeration in his recitals of his personal adventures. 
We are now called upon to cite proofs; but we disclaim the 
right of the critic to ask us to prove a negative in any case; 
and unfortunately Mr. Audubon has put it out of our power, 
if we were so disposed, by giving no dates or localities to his 
tales; having laid no venue it is impossible, in most cases, to 
make up an issue. But we assert, that in the west, the adven- 
tures of Mr. Audubon, are considered about as authentic as 
those of Baron Munchausen, or Mr. Lemuel Gulliver; and if 
we believed that they were seriously credited in any part of 
the United States, by any but such rash and heated partizans 
as the writer in the American Quarterly, we would for the 
credit of our literature and science, expose them more at 
ae than we have heretofore thought necessary. 

hat we chiefly object to, in this article of the American 
Quarterly, are, the entire absence of argument, the personali- 
ties, the coarseness, and the irritability displayed in it. To 
give an instance: Mr. Audubon has asserted that the power 
of smelling exists in the turkey buzzard in an inferior degree 
and that this bird is directed to its food by the faculty of vision 
alone. This statement being contrary to all existing theo- 
ries on the subject, was not credited; there were naturalists 
who did not choose to yield implicit credence in the mere 
dictum of Mr. Audubon; they desired to see some evidence. 
They denied the correctness of the theory, as inconsistent 
with the known analogy of nature. The writer in the Ame- 
rican Quarterly says, ‘they boldly impugned the veracity of 
his statements,’ and then calls their remarks, ‘the foul asper- 
sions of ignorance and malice.’ Thus gentlemen are stigma- 
tized with ignorance and malice for believing that which the 
learned have always held, and declining to yield a theory sup- 
posed to be well settled, at the bidding of a single naturalist, 
and he a person, to say the least, of questionable veracity. 

Mr. Audubon asserted, that the rattlesnake was in the habit 
of climbing trees. This being contrary to the received opin- 
ion, was disputed; Mr. Audubon’s assertion was supported by 
the testimony of several gentlemen of high respectability; and 
the writer seizes upon this circumstance, with the one before 
mentioned, as sufficient ground for such a tirade as the fol- 
lowing: 

‘In every instance it will be found, on close examination, 
that all the specified charges put forth to fix the stigma of 
mendacity to the name of our author, or to convict him of the 
base attempt to palm upon the public the spurious produc- 
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tions of a vitiated imagination, for grave truths in natural his- 
tory, have invariably arisen out of the ignorance or malice of 
the acousers.’ 

We know not which to point out as the prominent feature 
of this paragraph, its bad taste, its bombast, its falsehood, or 
its impudence. In every instance, the attempts to disprove 
the statements of Audubon have invariably arisen out of igno- 
rance or malice! We are not surprised, that a man who could 
write such an article as the one before us, should be utterly 
incapable of appreciating its monstrous absurdity. But we 
are astonished that such an article should have found admit- 
tance into the American Quarterly, and that its editor would 
suffer that periodical to be prostituted to the work of defama- 
tion. Nor is this surprise lessened by the selfcomplacent 
slander with which the writer sums up his declamatory string 
of accusations: *We now trust we have said enough to con- 
vince our readers, that no reliance whatever is to be placed 
on the testimony of this “unholy alliance,” who have united 
for the express purpose of hunting down the unimpeachable 
reputation of a genius they are unable to cope with.’ 

We put the question gravely to the editor of the American 
Quarterly, whether he considers himself in the line ot his duty, 
in giving currency to such barefaced mendacity as is contained 
in the above sentence? So far from having adduced proof to 
convince his readers of the truth of Audubon, he does not even 
attempt it, except in two or three unimportant instances, and 
in these the points at issue are not stated with sufficient ful- 
ness to enable any one who has not read the evidence at large, 
to decide. ‘The whole article is a mere mass of bloated de- 
clamation, which proves nothing except the bad passions of 
its writer. Is there a party of savans in Philadelphia, who 
are determined to bolster up the fame of Audubon against the 
sober judgment of scientific men, who are determined to bully 
those into obedience, and are not disposed to admit the high 
claims of their favorite? 

We have quoted enough of the article in question to show 
that it maintains that all who have disputed the accuracy of 
Audubon, are jealous of him, that they are malicious or ignorant, 
that they have uttered foul aspersions,and that they are ‘wnited 
for the express purpose of hunting down the unimpeachable 
reputation of a genius they are unable to cope with.’ These 
are affirmative charges of a serious nature, which should not 
be made, unless’accompanied by the evidence to support them: 
yet not one word of proof is offered to support either of them. 
It does not appear that either of the persons thus rudely as- 
sailed, unless it be the Yorkshire Wanderer, of whom we 
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know nothing, is an ornithologist, or is engaged in any pur- 
suit whith would bring him in competition with Audubon. 
The charge of jealousy, therefore, seems to be altogether gra- 
tuitoas. Nor are there any stronger grounds for the frequent 
reitération of the charge of | ignorance and malice; and the bet- 
te’ inference would seem to be, that these qualities are so 
highly developed in the Quarterly writer, that he is jealous 
of their supposed existence elsewhere. 

The charge of alliance and correspondence for the purpose 
of destroying the reputation of Mr. Audubon, is no better sup- 
ported. Of the persons attempted to be implicated in this 
vicious accusation, one is a writer on a branch of the fine 
arts, at New York; one, an English traveler; a third, the pub- 
lisher of Wilson’s Ornithology; a fourth, the editor of this 
Magazine; and the others, persons not named, and unknown 
to us, who are members of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences. Two of these are said to be related; 
among the rest no acquaintance nor correspondence is shown: 
yet with all this absence of proof, or even probability, does 
this writer dare to institute a criminal accusation—that of a 
conspiracy deliberately formed, and actively carried forward 
against the reputation of his favorite philosopher. 

We have no words to express our disgust at the turpitude 
of an anonymous writer, who, shielded by his obscurity, has 
the eflrontry to be guilty of so disgraceful and unprovoked an 
attack; nor 1s our respect for the American Quarterly increased 
by the admission into that journal, of this discreditable piece 
of wanton and scurrilous mendacity. 

The admirers of Audubon are doing him great injury, by 
the extravagance of their praises, and by their persevering 
endeavors to exalt him above men vastly his superiors, in pa- 
tience of investigation, and extent of attainment. He is a 
good painter, and his beautiful collection of drawings, form a 
valuable addition to the cabinets which are spoken of with so 
much disdain. That his pictures are fautless cannot be main- 
tained; the details are in some instances not accurate, and the 
postures in which the birds are placed, are often extravagant 
and unnatural. Still the pictures are good, and Mr. Audubon 
deserves credit for them, and for his enterprize and industry. 
But he has no sound reputation asa naturalist. His egotism, 
his pretension, and his numerous exaggerations, throw a 
shade of doubt over all that he states upon his own uncorrob- 
orated authority ; while the sensitiveness of his friends in relation 
to his veracity, and the tenacity with which they insist upon 
having every word which he asserts, however absurd, implicitly 
believed, show that they consider this his vulnerable point. 
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[We copy two other letters from the same intelligent foreigner, oneof whose 
epistles we published in our last. It will be seen that although this £etleman 
commits some blunders, unavoidable in the hasty transit of a tourist, hisviews 
are in general sagacious, and his opinions decidedly favorable to us, Pound 
as we are of Cincinnati, and richly as her active citizens are entitled to he 
praise bestowed on their enterprize; we think that injustice is done to Pitts. 
burgh and Louisvilie,in the comparison which he has drawn. But many of our 
own countrymen make the same mistake. The truth is, that there is less 
rivalry between these cities, and fewer points of comparison than is usually 
adverted to. ‘There isas much enterprize in Louisville, as in Cincinnati; but 
it is directed in different channels. The latter is sustained chiefly by her man- 
ufactures, her mechanics, and her trade in domestic produce; the former by 


mereantile, than at Cincinnati—at the latter, more waflic in the products of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. With the same amount of capital, there 
should be a greater population at Cincinnati than at Lowsyille, because her 
business employs comparatively more individuals. Pittsbutzh is more nearly 
assimilated to Cincinnati; but their distance from each other thiews al] rivalry 
out of the question; each has an ample sphere. The former has net aasetena 
so fast in population as the latter—but it cannot be imputed to an inferior de- 
gree of industry, enterprize, or ingenuity. It is difficult to point out the causes 
of the growth of cities. 

Nor is the writer correct as to the origin of our population. The founders of 
Cincinnati were mostly from New Jersey and Pennsylvania. From them she 
received her first impulse. Her manufactories are chiefly supplied with in- 
genious workmen from New England. The great mass of wealth and ‘mflu- 
ence has poured in from various quarters. In our elections we do not discover 
that the emigrants froin any one section have a decided preponderance. ] 


CINCINNATI. 
Natchez, January 3d, 1835. 


Cixcinnati has nearly forty thousand inhabitants, including 
the villages and adjacent corporations. J‘ounded iorty years 
since, its rapid increase has been within thirty years. All 
nations are assembled there; there are great numbers of Ger- 
mans and Irish, and a tolerable number of Alsaciens. I have 
also often in the streets heard French accented as it is on the 
banks of the Rhine. The body of the population, that which 
gives tone to all the rest, has come from the northeastern 
states. What makes the progress of Cincinnati the more sur- 
prising is, that the city is the ofispring of its own works. 
Other cities of the United States have been suddenly construct- 
ed, to use the phrase, by joint-stock companies. Lowell, for 
example, is an undertaking of some merchants of Boston, who 
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after having united their capitals, employ laborers and say to 
them, ‘build usa city.’ Cincinnati has been raised and adorn- 
ed by degrees, almost without foreign aid, by the inhabitants 
themselves; and these inhabitants had all gone there poor. 
All the wealth that they brought to their new residence was 
that clearsighted, active, and indefatigable industry; that spirit 
of order and ec onomy that the most of them had acquired un- 
der the sun of New En:land, and which others after their ex- 
umple have adopted. We shouid say tnat they have chosen a 
Franklin as the patron of their city, and the doctrines of the 
yoodnatured Richard for their creed and gospel. 

Cincinnati I have remarked is adppicaty situated. This is 
true as it relates to its topographical situation; but in tracing 
on the map the meanders of the rivers, and in consulting the 
resources of the soil, we see that there are on the immense 
courses of the western streams, a large number of positions as 
advantageous in a commercial or manufacturing point of view, 
and some in this respect even more favor: able. Pittsburgh, 
which is filled with manufactories of iron and charcoal, is sit- 
uated at the head of the Ohio and of steam navigation, at the 
confluence of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers, whict hh 
come the one from the south, the other from the nc rth, and ! 
the centre of a vast system of communications, of roads, of 

canals, and of rail roads, many of which are now executed, 
and many more will be. Pittsburgh was designed by nature 
to be at t! 1@ same time a grand c entral mi inuti ic turing city, 
and a commercial magazine of the first order. 

Louisville, Ky., built at the falls of the Ohio, at the place 
where great steam navigation commences, is a natural inter- 
mediate place between the commerce of the Upper Ohio and 
that of the Mississippi and its branches. As to manufacturing 
resources, Louisville possesses as many as C incinnati, and it 
you take from the latter its lovely situation, it would seem to 
have been destined only to become the magazine and trading 
place for the produc tions of the fertile tract which is included 
between the Great and Little Miami. 

But the power of men when they agree to perform any 
thing, and to pursue it with perseverance, is suflicient to bal- 
ance and even to conquer that of nature. And notwithstand- 
ing the advantages ot Louisville as a great storehouse for 
commodities, and the resources of Pittsburgh as a grand place 
for manufactories, Cincinnati is enabled to sustain a popula- 
tion which is double that of Louisville, and half as great again 
as that of Pittsburgh, in a state of ease which equals if it does 
not surpass the moderate style of living of both the other 
cities. The ‘nhabitants of Cincinnati have fixed this prosperity 
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among themselves by one of those instinctive views that their 
genius eminently practises, and which inspires calculation in 
the sons of New England. Skilful persons need only a hint. 
The most skilful of all, the yankees, hear, without saying any 
thing. They have an understanding with one another, and by 
a silent agreement they know how to direct all their efforts to 
the same end. ‘To work like the Bostonians, means in the 
United States to execute any thing perfectly without talking 
of it. The object that the New Englanders have proposed to 
the Cincinnatians almost from the very first, has been no less 
than to constitute their city a metropolis, that is to say, a 
great interior market for the west. The indirect means that 
they have employed have been to build simultaneously a large 
number of manufactories, inconsiderable when taken sepa- 
rately, but when united they form a large mass, and getting 
before their neighbors with that diligence which is one of the 
yankee virtues, they have secured them among themselves. 
‘This means has caused them to succeed. 

sut in regard to provisions, we are much surprised to find 
that Cincinnati has none of those great inventions, which 
have made the fortunes of the central manufacturers of England 
and of France. ‘The Cincinnatians fabricate a great variety 
of furniture and agricultural instruments, much wheelwright’s 
work, domestic utensils of all kinds, clocks, and a thousand 
things for current use, soap, candles, paper, leather, ironmon- 
cer’s ware, &c., that find an unlimited sale among the popu- 
lation of the western states, which are improving in numbers 
and affluence, and in the new southern states which hold 
slaves, and which are devoted entirely to agriculture, and es- 
pecially to the production of cotton, and where it is almost 
impossible to have manufactures in consequence of slavery. 
The most of the articles we have mentioned are of a common 
quality. The furniture, for example, would be rarely chosen 
by Parisian taste, but it is at a low and proper price. It is 
thus, because in a new country where, except in the southern 
part, there is general ease and little opulence, they consider 
much more abundance, and that kind of comfort which might 
be called elementary, than the refinements of life. The pros- 
perity of Cincinnati thus reposes on the wants and necessities 
of the western states. 

This is a solid base, independent of the caprices of fashion, 
which, however, holds in its own power the destiny of the 
arts, which we most love in France. They are occupied 
there also by the intellectual. In the first place, there is in 
Cincinnati a great foundry of types which supplies all the west, 
and the large number of papers printed there. According to 
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the English or American method, the labor of man is as much 
us possible replaced by that of machines, and I have secn 
among others two little machines, one for moulding the types, 
the other for shaving them in the manner of the mould, which 
are probably wanting at the royal type foundry, and at Didat. 
Consequently there are many presses; and no publications are 
issued from them except those of general utility, such as jour- 
nals, books of religious and scholastic instruction. 

By the aid of this multiplicity of industry, Cincinnati has 
gained a position which it would be very difficult to take from 
her; for it is no small advantage to take the priority in indus- 
try. The merchant of the interior, who trades in the most 
heterogeneous articles, and who unites in his little warehouse 
all that is saleable on the earth, is sure to find at Cincinnati 
that his assortment is not quite complete. He goes there, 
then, to replenish his stores, preference to any other point. 
Cincinnati is thus in fact the great central market of the west, 
and a great quantity of produce i 1S sought there in spite of the 
superiority which some other localities seem to possess in the 
hydrographical situation of the soil or the distribution of min- 
eral riches in the bosom of the earth. 

To characterize the tendency of the nineteenth century, it 
has been called industrious feudalism. ‘The human species, 
some thinkers have said, have quitted one yoke to bear an- 
other, perhaps less hard but also less noble. The warlike 
lords of the middle age have gone; some industrious barons 
have taken their place—the princes of manufactures, of banks, 
and of commerce. ‘These new masters will seize upon the 
aliment of the poor in a less sanguinary manner, but also with 
less honor. They will increase the wealth of the body, but 
diminish that of the mind. 

To see the great fabrics of England, and some on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and those to the northeast of the United 
States, industrious feudalism seems there already formed; 
here it is gliding under the democratic institutions as the ser- 
pent under the plant. Wise men, however, who do not be- 
lieve that the human race can asa whole retrograde, and who 
prefer to flatter themselves with hope rather than abandon 
themselves to despair, while they admit this tendency to be 
true, think, however, that there is cause to be reassured on 
account of other facts not less characteristic of this epoch. 

If in England, for example, there are in the manufactures a 
thousand germs o dk espotism, there are in the working classes 
a thousand germs of resistance—a thousand means of libera- 
tion; there are the trades unions, there ave the radicals. It is 
neither the one nor the other of these forces which will de- 
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cide the destinies of the future. From their diverse impulses 
will result another single impulse, different from them both. 
The power of affranchisement will do what may seem to 
some to be feudalism, but which will be merely patronage. 

The period of patronage is not yet terminated on earth; it 
will subsist as long as Providence does not cast men in the 
same mould. But it is modified successively through several 
forms, through less and less violent, more and more gentle. 
‘The inferior has been enslaved, he has been a bondman; he is 
now rewarded with freedom. He can, in a length of time, 
which it is not possible to determine, become a partner, with- 
out ceasing to be inferior. However, itmay be, there is not at 
Cincinnati the germ of feudal industry, there are no vast man- 
ufactories. Labor is divided there almost as the soil is among 
us. Eac!: head of a family has his domain there, with his 
children and some new emigrants for helps and servants. 

Cincinnati is then constituted in as republican a manner 
with regard to manufactures as it is politically. The manv- 
facturer there has not yet felt any inconvenience, because in 
this vast west, it is dificult to reduce the quantity of produce 
to thelevel of the wants of the people. 

Who can tell what will happen in a century, or even in fif- 
ty years?’ Will not the industry of Cincinnati suffer then 
some metamorphosis, or rather will not the whole country in 
that condition of life, experience an entire transformation, 
which will cause a reorganization in the laboring community? 
An arduous and complex question that I have been bound to 
notice. 

The moral aspect of Cincinnati is delightful to him, who 
loves labor before every thing,—to whom labor holds the first 
rank. But whoever has a taste for pleasure and expense, 
whoever would wish to plunge often into amusements and 
gaiety, would find that this beautiful city, with its pure sky, 
und its picturesque scenery, is a wearisome abode. It would 
be even much worse for a man of leisure, desirous of conse- 
crating a good part of his life to the culture of the fine arts and 
the rest to enjoyment. For him, life would not be there sup- 
portable, it would not be even passable. He would be blasted 
by politics—for there is a feeling in the United States, that men 
of leisure are so many foundations for an aristocracy; anathe- 
matized by religion—for the sects, though so different, all agree 
in condemning all kinds of pleasures, such as feasts, luxuries, 
gallantry, even the fine arts; and the United States in this re- 
spect, do not resemble any country of Europe, least of all 
France, where one can brave with impunity religious opin- 
ions and the influence of the pulpit. Surrounded, complete- 
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ly enclosed by habits of labor, and by political axioms, and re- 
ligious prejudices, it would be necessary to resign himself to 
an existence analogous to the crowd, or fly and seek an abode 
less opposed to his tastes in the great cities of Philadelphia, 
New York, New Orleans, or even to Europe. 

Thus the class of gentlemen of leisure, living without a 
visible profession, from funds bequeathed to them by their fa- 
thers, or that they have acquired for themselves in youth, is ab- 
solutely unknown at Cincinnati, although wealth is not want- 
ing. ‘There are a considerable number of persons owning one 
hundred thousand dollars, and more. 

Everywhere in the United States, except where there is 
slavery, or in some of the largest cities, there exists towards 
men of leisure, a rigorous inspection, which obliges them to 
enter the common ranks, and to labor at least until the time 
of life when repose is necessary to man. Public opinion is on 
the watch, to trample down all that could render tolerable, 
habits of even innocent amusement and make bearable a life of 
leisure. Some philanthropic and religious societies, instituted 
under various names are charged to enforce the decrees of this 
opinion. Like vigilant sentinels, they keep a strict watch 
over the observance of the severities of the Sabbath, to the re- 
pression of inebriety, to the extirpation of the passion for 
amusement, which among a people devoted to making money, 
would make, if it spread, dreadful ravages. 

These societies and these committees pursue their task 
with a perseverance more than Britannical, and sometimes 
with puritanical fanaticism. When John Quincy Adams was 
President, he had a billiard table placed in the President’s 
house. Suchis here the real or apparent condemnation of all 
amusement, that the political adversaries of Mr. Adams have 
arrayed this act against him. It has been seriously brought 
forward as one of the arguments against his reelection. 

It was said by his enemies to be a scandalous thing—an 
abomination. Mr. Adams, whose private virtues equal his 
profound wisdom, was, if we believe certain opposition pa- 
pers, a professor of immorality, because he had in his house a 
billiard table; and without doubt, Gen. Jackson, in taking Mr. 
Adams’ place in the white house, has removed this fatal piece 
of furniture. 

Elsewhere, this rigor would be called intolerance or in- 
quisition. Here itis submitted to without murmuring, and 
tew are encumbered by it, or show that they are. The Amer- 
ican can support a constant and unrelaxing application to 
labor. He does not experience the need of diverting and 
improving his mind. Silence and the retirement of the Sabbath, 
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appear to be a more welcome relaxation to him than the gaie- 
ty and feasts for which we are noted. Still further we can 
say that the sentiment of enjoyment is wanting in him. All 
his faculties are admirably and energetically combined for 
producing; he is deprived of those without which consumma- 
tion is joyless, and whose absence changes pleasure into pain- 
ful occupation. But still for labor, he prefers that which en- 
riches to that which ruins. 

Such an organization is precious toa young people. With- 
out this fever for work, this perpetual application of the mind 
to useful enterprizes and speculations—without these political 
and religious ideas which imperiously repress all passions 
whose object isnot to labor, to produce, to gain, can we be- 
lieve that the Americans would have performed the wonders 
which recommend them tothe admiration of the world? With 
another system, less rigid, they would have it perhaps still be- 
fore them to cross the Alleghenies. Instead of having this 
western domain cleared, opened, cut by roads, sowed by 
farms, villages, and cities, immense in extent and fruitfulness, 
they would still perhaps be confined to the slip of sandy 
earth along the Atlantic. We must own that this ardent and 
exclusive preoccupation with business, casts over the physi- 
ognomy of the people of the United States, a strange shade in 
the eyes of an European. From this cause, it happens, that 
Americans do not succeed in conciliatmg the approbation of 
tourists, andthat they please only a small portion of the stran- 
gers who visit them. But on the other hand, they are certain of 
meriting the gratitude of an innumerable posterity, for whom 
they are preparing with so much energy and sagacity, an 
abode of plenty—a land of promise. ‘This posterity probably 
will change the mode of living of their fathers—will adopt new 
tastes and even diflerent institutions. It does not matter! it 
is of no cousequence to know if the national character, cus- 
toms and laws of the present Americans will agree with those 
of the twentieth or twenty-first century. This question is 
much sooner decided, if the Americans of the present time 
have not fulfilled with as much perfection as it is given to hu- 
man nature to attain, the mission that Providence entrusted 
to them, the mission of a pioneer people to clear the way, to 
raise up the foundations, and if they do not merit an excuse for 
having like all individuals and all nations some defects with 
their good qualities. ‘The question thus put, will be easily 
answered by whoever attaches any importance to the interest 
of the future. M. Ce 
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THE WESTERN STEAMBOATS. 
New York, May, 1835. 


Tue steamboats of the western states remind me forcibly of 
the Vigier baths on the Seine. Each boat is in fact a two-story 
house. ‘T'wo large chimneys, not unlike pillars in their form, 
pour forth a cloud of black smoke and myriads of sparks. A 
cloud of whiter smoke escapes with a sort of roar from a third 
chimney, which is here called the safety-valve. Within, they 
display the coquettish spirit which characterizes all American 
buildings. ‘They are richly and beautifully furnished, and the 
deep windows, with their small green blinds, form a contrast 
with the white sides, which would excite the envy of Jean 
Jacques. 

They are sometimes from 600 to 800 tons, but more fre- 
quently from 200 to 300, and their length is generally from 
35 to 50 metres; and yet, notwithstanding their size and fur- 
niture, they cost but little, comparatively speaking. The 
largest and most expensive boats generally cost about forty 
thousand dollars. A pretty little boat of 100 tons and 35 me- 
tres long, will cost from seven to eight thousand dollars. The 
larger ones cost about five hundred trancs per ton, the smaller 
ones four hundred francs. But these boats, though beautiful 
in appearance, last but a very short time. However carefully 
built, a western boat seldom lasts longer than four or five 
years. I remember an old captain speaking to me of a boat 
of which he had most carefully superintended the building. 
‘Alas! he said, ‘she lasted but three years.’ The magnificent 
vegetation of the west, those straight vigorous trees which 
make the European oaks look like so many dwarfs—those 
trees which have sprung up like magic on a soil rich by the 
deposites of the fertilizing streams of that region, produce 
wood which lasts just in proportion to its rapid growth. 
There, too, may be read the lesson that all grandeur is but 
dust, and will return to dust. There, too, may we verify that 
principle of truth, as regards both human glory and the splen- 
dor of empires, that time respects only what it has founded. 

The number of passengers on board these boats is really 
marvellous, they are almost always crowded. I have myself 
been the seventy-second person on board a boat built to 
accommodate thirty cabin passengers. Formerly a trip up or 
down these rivers was like the expedition of the Argonauts; 
now, nothing in the world is easier or more common. You 
may go from Pittsburgh to New Orleans for fifty dollars, and 
from Louisville to New Orleans for twenty-five dollars, making 
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it about 25 centimes per mile. It is still cheaper traveling 
for the numerous boatmen, who carry rafts down the river, 
and after disposing of them, are on their return from New 
Orleans. ‘They are to the number sometimes of five or six 
hundred, crowded in a separate part of the boat, usually the 
lower deck, where they find shelter, a bench on which to 
sleep, and for five or six dollars, food enough to last them un- 
til they reach Louisville. ‘There only mode of payment is, 
occasionally, at the stopping places, helping to take in wood. 
The rapidity with which these somewhat uncivilized persons 
travel, has mainly contributed to the trade of the west. They 
now take three or four trips during the season, instead of one, 
which in a country where laborers are wanted, is of vast im- 
portance. ‘The lower deck, which they occupy on going up 
the river, is, on the return, laden with horses and cattle, in- 
tended for the south, and with slaves, human cattle, destined 
to enrich the southern soil, to make up for the consumption 
of the Louisiana sugar planters, and to make their owners’ 
fortunes. Virginia 1s the great slave market. 

In spite of the beauty of these steamboats, and the impor- 
tant service of which they are to America, one trip in them 
will be sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of a man of education 
or refinement. Almost all Muropeans, and even Americans 
from the metropolises of the east, on first leaving these float- 
ing caravansaries, would, | am sure, amply confirm Mrs. 
Trollope’s account of the sociable manners of the west. In 
the west, all are equal; but not with a nominal equality, not 
equal on paper merely. 

There every man with a coat on his back is a gentleman; 
quite as good as his neighbor, and who has no idea of putting 
himself out for any body. He thinks only of himself, without 
bestowing a thought upon his neighbor, from whom, in return, 
however, he expects not the least civility. This is rude, to 
be sure, but no unkindness is mixed with it; on the con- 
trary, it is done so naturally that you cannot take oflence at 
itt A western man is rough, but not quarrelsome; he 1s 
touchy to be sure, and proud of himself, and above all of his 
country, but yet not disagreeably or impertinently so. Once 
but penetrate beyond his coating of vanity and egotism, and 
you find him a man of sense and even of generous feelings. 
You will find him a close calculator, and yet susceptible of 
enthusiasm passionately fond of money, and yet far from 
being avaricious—nay often very prodigal; harsh and awk- 








ward, because he has neither time nor opportunity to modu- 
late his voice, and soften his manners. Rough he may be, but 
not disobliging; on the contrary, he aspires to be a man of the 
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world, and for such would like to pass, but unfortunately 
has cultivated his farm to rather more advantage than his 
manners. It is ‘quite natural that the first generation of the 
west should bear the impress of the hard labor amid which it 
has been reared. These reflections may do very well for the 
future, but at present they cannot do much towards making 
atrip in the western steamboats agreeable to a man of pol- 
ished or even civilized manners. 

Besides, a trip down the Mississippi is more dangerous 
than a voyage from Europe to the United States—nay, even 
from Europe to China. If as many accidents were to oceur 
in Europe, as constantly do occur on the Mississippi, it would 
produce the most clamorous consternation. ‘The police and 
the executive would both think it their duty to interfere. 
Steamboats would become the terror of a!l travelers; the pub- 
lic would excommunicate them, and sufler them to pursue their 
journeys quite empty. So, in some degree, do we find in the 
eastern cities, where life counts for something, that much at- 
tention is paid to steamboat accidents. In the west, the 
throng of emigrants from beyond the Alleghenies flock into its 
verdant valleys, chase before them Indians, bears, and buffa- 
loes,and make even the gigantic trees of the forest bend to 
their wants and minister to their comforts. It reminds one of 
the invading hosts of barbarians under Ghengis Khan and At- 
tila, ‘The multitude is inevery sense of the word an invading 
army, ruled as armies are; where individuals count for no- 
thing, and the mass is every thing. Wo betide the man, 
who, in his onward career, stumbles; he is inevitably crushed 
and trampled under foot. Wo betide the man, who finds a 
yawning precipice interpose between him and the goal of his 
wishes; the impatient multitude behind thrust him rudely for- 
ward, till he falls into the abyss beneath his feet. He is hardly 
missed, and soon forgotten, without one sigh even by the 
way of regret. Each man for himself. Help goursell, sir. 
The life of a true American, is like that of a soldier; here to- 
day, to-morrow fifty miles off. He must ever be on the alert, 
ever in a state of excitement. As is the case in camps, so in 
the west, quarrels are decided on the spot, with swords or 
T?as,as itmay be. Theirs is a life of strangely blended suc- 
cess and reverses. ‘To-day in abject poverty; to-morrow roll- 
Ing IN Wea|th; the day after, as poor as ever; according to the 
success Or I«lure of their speculations; but still, as a nation, 
their prosperity is gradually, but most certainly increasing. 
As a soldier, the motto of a western man is *to conquer or 
die;’ but conquering with him, means to make money; to build 
up a fortune trom nothing, to buy lots at Chicago, Cleveland, 
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or at St. Louis, and to sell them the next year at the rate of 
a thousand per cent. It is to bring cotton to New Orleans 
when it is worth twenty cents a pound. So much the worse 
for those who fail, for those who perish on board steamboats. 
No one cares about saving people; all that is wanted, is plenty 
of steamboats; well built or not, is a matter of moonshine, so 
long as they go fast and cheap. This circulation of steam- 
boats is as important to the welfare of the west, as the circu- 
lation of the blood is to the human frame. No one thinks of 
trying to put a check upon these boats. That day has not 
yet dawned. 

There are some feelings of the human breast which will 
make themselves known. Control them in one particular, 
and they burst out upon another. The respect which in Ev- 
rope was always felt and shown until the days of the revolu- 
tion towards the sovereign authority, is, on this side of the 
Atlantic, hardly known; and this is particularly the case in the 
west. There the authority of rulers and their salaries are on 
a par. There are governors who do not govern, and judges 
likely to be indicted themselves. In the constitutions of 
these states, their chief magistrate is pompously styled com- 
mander-in-chief both of the naval and military forces. Now 
this is a farce, for it is expressly stipulated that he has no 
more authority than a corporal, either in times of peace or 
war. And yet the spirit of obedience is here. The authority 
of the President may be questioned, but not that of an inn- 
keeper, a coach-driver, or a steamboat captain. With them 
there is no such thing attempted as selfgovernment. When 
it suits the landlord’s convenience to ring the bell for breakfast, 
or dinner, or tea, all within hearing must obey the summons 
or go without. No soldiers were ever more properly drilled. 
Travelers are expected to eat, without grumbling, whatever 
is put before them; to stop at the pleasure of the driver or the 
captain, witHout testifying the least impatience; toallow them- 
selves to be overturned and bruised by the one, drowned or 
scalded by the latter, without complaints or remonstrances. 
Could soldiers do more? It has been often remarked of the 
founders of empires, from the days of the Romans until those 
of Buccaniers, that their lives were a strange mixture of aDso- 
lute independence and passive obedience. The immense em- 
pire of the west is another apt illustration of this remark. 


MICHAEL CHEVALIER« 
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THE GREAT RAIL ROAD. 


Tue most exciting subject now before the public in this 
city, and probably the most important one that will ever be 
presented to the consideration of our citizens, is the proposed 
rail road to Charleston. It is only surprising that this project 
had not been sooner conceived, and that the city of Charleston 
especially, should have so long slumbered upon her interests. 
The execution of this work, will make her the rival of New 
York, by giving her, in addition to her advantages of climate, 
the trade of the west. 

To the whole south this work will be of immense value. 
It will bind them to the west. It will enable them to trade 
with a people, who are enterprizing, liberal, and generous; a 
people bound to them by many ties of association and memory, 
and with whom they will be able to transact business in great 
harmony. 

Upon all that part of Tennessee over which the road will 
pass, it will confer a new character; as it will convert an 
extensive and mountainous region, into a most productive and 
easily accessible country. ‘The coal, the iron, and the salt of 
that district, will become more lucrative than the gold mines 
of the sister state. 

Kentucky will be perhaps the greatest gainer by this gi- 
gantic work of improvement. With a rich soil, with great 
energy of character, and with a good deal of wealth, a single 
cause has kept Kentucky almost sationary, while other west- 
ern states were rapidly advancing in growth. ‘This cause 
has been, the want of facilities for transportation. Nature 
hasdone more for her than for most other states; but she has 
done the least for herself. With her immense line of coast 
upon the river Ohio, and her narrow breadth from that river 
to the mountains; and intersected, as she is, by fine rivers, 
which might easily be made navigable—her inducements for 
constructing works of improvement are great, and the advan- 
tages to be expected from them incomparably abundant. 

The Charleston rail road will run for a long distance 
through Kentucky, and wiil place every neighborhood which 
it may touch, in as advantageous a situation for business, as 
ifit was upon the shores of Ohio. It will probably double 
the wealth of the whole state, by the rise in the value of real 
property, and by the increased quantity of produce that will 
be made for market. And this will be done chiefly by the 
capital of other states—by money brought in by those who 
shall subscribe the stock. If there were no other inducemen 
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to Kentucky, to forward this work with all her influence, the 
actual expenditure of money, which will be made, in its con- 
struction, is itself no small matter, for an agricultural state, 
T'wo or three millions of dollars, subscribed in Charleston, 
Cincinnati, and other cities, will be Jaid out in the interior of 
Kentucky—a great portion of it for labor, and for the use of 
carts, horses, oxen, etc. which the farmers can furnish, and for 
provisions that will be raised for the purpose. So great an 
expenditure within the interior of any country, must enrich 
it greatly; and the eflects will not be confined to the line of 
the road, but will flow off to diflerent parts of the state, and 
be widely diffused. 

The rail road, when completed, will afford to Kentucky a 
double advantage: it will induce the raising of more produce 
than has ever been raised, and it will give her two markets, 
instead of one. To the whole country, within any reason- 
able distance of the road, there will be offered the alternative 
of carrying their property to Charleston or to New Orleans, 
and as there will be more markets opened, as well as greater 
facilities for getting to them, there will of course be more 
inducement to the farmer to raise produce. 

An important consideration connected with this matter is, 
that we shall not be dependent as we have been upon New 
Orleans, for a variety of articles of absolute necessity. Charles- 
ton can furnish sugar, coflee, rice, in short, all the produc- 
tions of the South or of the West Indies, as cheaply as New 
Orleans; and when we have two markets to resort to, instead 
of one, the competition will insure us favorable terms. 

Neither will the South be dependent on New York and New 
England, as heretofore. Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio 
will furnish the provisions required for the planting states; and 
but a few years will elapse before we shall manufacture in the 
West, all that is now manufactured in the East. New York, 
and New England, will long continue to supply the growing 
regions of the Northwest, but the South can be supplied from 
the shores of the Ohio. 

The facilities for intercourse by traveling, afforded by the 
proposed road, will be immense. At the seasons when the 
Ohio is impeded by ice, or when the sickliness of the season 
would render a visit to New Orleans unadvisable, we could go 
to Charleston with convenience and safety. When this road 
shall be finished, we shall see our citizens flocking to Charles- 
ton in the winter, to spend a few weeks during our most 
inclement season, in that delightful climate. In the summer, 
the rail road cars would be crowded with the families of the 
opulent planters, seeking health and recreation in our higher 
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latitude. They would linger a few days among the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. Then they would pass on to Harrods- 
burg Springs, and spend some days in exploring the romantic 
shores of the Kentucky river. ‘The beautiful and hospitable 
towns of the central region of Kentucky would then attract 
their attention—Franktfort, Lexington, Paris, Versailles, and 
so forth, would be crowded with southern visiters, who after 
a short stay, would move onward to the Olympian, and the 
Virginia Springs. Some would extend their journeys farther, 
and, embarking at Cincinnati or Louisville, would take advan- 
tage of the June flood of the Mississippi, and ascend that noble 
and beautiful river to the falls of St. Anthony. Some would 
linger in our own agreeable city, and others would cross our 
state to the lakes, or to Niagara. 

But we are lost in the contemplation of the advantage of 
this great subject. The enumeration of the advantages of this 
work would be endless. It is a National work—an enterprize 
stupendous in its magnitude, and most beneficent in its purpo- 
ses. We trust that no local jealousy, no party feeling, no 
mercenary or contracted principle, will be permitted to min- 
gle in the preparatory discussion, or in the progress of the 
work. ‘The voice that reaches us from the far south, is frank 
and manly. All that has been said thus far, has been liberal 
and generous. They have acceeded to our proposal promptly; 
they will give liberally towards executing the work, and they 
will carry it by the nearest and best route, through their ter- 
ritories. It is enough to say that their conduct has been such 
as might have been expected from the South, ever distinguish- 
ed for patriotism and magnanimity, and for preferring the 
great interests of all, to the little concerns of the few. 

Tennessee and Kentucky are the daughters of the generous 
South, and on such an important occasion will not fail to show 
their blood. They will yield tono other states in patriotism 
or liberality, or in that spirit of concession which will dictate 
the propriety of merging all party and local questions, and the 
coming forward fo this great work, in the undivided majesty 
of the power of the people. 

Whenever this rail road shall be completed, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, South Carolina and Ohio, advance a step in point 
of importance. They will cease to be secondary or interior 
states in point of wealth and business. From the lakes to 
Charleston there will be a continuous and eternal stream of 
commerce—a tide flowing backward and forward, which will 
enrich and enliven the whole of those states and the contigu- 
ous regions. A new bond of union will be formed between 
the West and South, cementing them by the ties of interest, 
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and binding them together by the associations of kindness and 
friendship which this intercourse will promote. A new inde- 
pendence will be declared. ‘The South will no longer be de- 
pendent on her more eastern neighbors for a market and for 
supplies—she will have a choice—the broad and fruitful west 
will be open to her. ‘The West, by multiplying her channels 
of commerce, will become independent of either. There was 
a time, when an insolent foreigner wrote of us—‘they are like 
the rat that has but one hole to go out and come in at’—allud- 
ing to the Mississippi as our only outlet. We have since bro- 
ken through the Alleghenies, and find easy access to Balti- 
more, New York, and Philadelphia. We float to New Orleans 
in steamboats. We shall soon fly to Charleston with cars la- 
den with heavy merchandize; yet dashing through the land 
with the speed of the Arabian courser. We shall have so 
many holes to go out and come in at, that in case of another war 
with Great Britain, it will be altogether impracticable for her 
so to blockade our coast as to cut off our commerce. The 
coasting trade will cease to be necessary to the existence of 
our commerce. ‘There will be a line of interior communica- 
tion, by which all our great cities, from the extreme north to 
the south, may communicate with each other, and with the 
whole interior of our vast continent, without being obliged to 
expose a vessel on the waves of the Atlantic. 





TO SLEEP. 


Come, gentle Sleep, come to these eyes, 
And wrap them up in rest; 

And let this heart that inly mourns, 
In dreams, at least, be blest. 


But like to nothing on this earth 
Let this sweet vision be: 

Or else it must remembrance bring 
Of something sad to me. 


The master-key of all my soul 
Hath felt a bearful blow; 

And every string that chimed before 
With discord frights me now. 


Then like to nothing on this earth 
Let the sweet vision be; 
Or else it must remembrance bring 
Of something sad to me. alo. 
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THE SILENT LOVER. 


A thousand, thousand times I seek 

My lovely maid; 

But I am silent still, afraid 

That if I speak, 

The maid would frown, and then my heart would break. 


I’ve oft resolved to tell her all, 

But dare not—such a wo ’twould be 

From doubtful favor’s smiles to fall 

To the harsh frown of certainty. 

Her grace—her music, charms me now, 

When joy is on her rosy cheek; 

But fear restrains my tongue, for how, 

How can I speak, 

When if she smiled—the spell of bliss would break. 


No, rather I°ll conceal my story 

In my full heart’s most sacred cell: 

For while I feel a doubtful glory, 

I ’scape the certainty of ill. 

My love is great, my courage weak, 

For should she speak 

Ungentle words, my heart would break. Alo. 


TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Ir is a glorious eve, the round red sun, 

In beauty sinks below the western sky, 

And dewy twilight’s reign has just begun 
To dim the blushes that he leaves on high-- 
Painted in glory on the clouds that sail, 

All dimly seen, before the sweeping gale. 


Freshly comes out from mid the hoary wocds, 
Lofty towering o’er the distant hill, 

The welcome breeze; leaving the solitudes 

And daylight haunts beside the gushing rill 
Kissing the flowers, and dew-drops from the grass, 
And crisping slight the river’s polished glass. 


Hark to that note that rises wild and clear, 
From the broad breast of yonder branching tree, 
Sounding most sweetly on th’ enraptured ear, 
And pealing far in one rich burst of melody: 
Now, rising.slow with melancholy strain, 

Then sharp and clear, yet heavenly, again. 


What little warbler welcomes thus the moon 
Ascending brightly o’er the waving trees, 

And sendeth forth its ever-varying tune, 

Upon the pinions of the passing bree ze, 

And wakes to life a melody so sweet, 

Angels might love its soothing charms to greet? 
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Surely a choir within yon tree must dwell, 

All sounds, all notes are rising sweetly now, 
The redbreast, and the lark, the concert swell; 
Strains without number into being grow, 

And every branch with minstrelsy is rife: 
What wizard charms such music into life! 


No choir is there, no wizard giveth birth 

To the sweet magic of this pleasant scene, 

Those soothing strains are not of heaven but earth, 
A single warbler, on the branches green, 

Sits perched aloft, and pours along the glade, 

In hallowed notes, its wildwood serenade. 


Gay mocking bird, thou sweetest bird of all 

The tenants of the greenwood and the air, 

Ever is heard thy mellow warbling call; 

Then spring is here, when tree and bush are bare. 
All times, all seasons from thy little throat, 
Unceasing comes thy ever-welcome note. 





Oft when at night I’ve wandered forth alone, 
When the clear moon had bathed the sky in light, 
I’ve paused to listen to thy far-off tone, 

Faintly proceeding from some woodland height, 
Where thou didst sing in solitude rich strains, 
That sweetly echoed o’er the distant plains, 





And hour by hour, entranced have heard the gush, 
Deeming that sure some spirit from the sky, 
That wandered down, and mid all nature’s gush 
Was chanting strains too heavenly to die, 

Its evening anthems to its Maker’s praise, 

In note that fancy whispered, seraphs raise. 


And I have sighed that they should cease so soon, 
For better far I love to hear thy lay, 

Than all the strains the sighing lover’s boon, 

In fashion’s halls that while the hours away, 

And strayed away to seek my lonely rest, 

With thy sweet memory lingering in my breast. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue American ALmanac, ann Reposirory or Uservu. Know ene, for the year 
1836. Boston: Charles Bowen. 


Tue work maintains its high character for accuracy and usefulness. The 
present number contains as usual, in addition to the calendar, a large number 
of valuable tables, and much statistical information, 

The number of colleges in the United States, has swelled, we see, to seventy- 
nine; the list published in the same work, for the year 1831, contained only 
forty-six. This larger number is produced in part by the correction of the list, 
and the addition of some that were omitted; but it shows also a rapid increase 
of these valuable institutions. ‘Thirteen colleges have been established since 
1830, including that year. 

The tables of the religious denominations in the United States, are, in this 
number, much extended, and are, of course, the more satisfactory. 

The account of the benevolent institutions of the United States is interesting, 
as far as it goes; but is exceedingly meagre, as it includes only a few of the 
most prominent of these institutions. The aggregate receipts of ten of these 
societies during a year, ending in 1835, is a little over eight hundred thousand 
dollars. It would be exceedingly satisfactory to see a condensed account of 
the whole of the benevolent societies of the United States, with a statement of 
the total income. 

We recommend the American Almanac as one of the most useful publica- 
tions of the day. 


A ComPREHENSIVE Pronouncine Dictionary oF THE Enouisn LANGUAGE; with 
pronouncing vocabularies of classical, scripture, and modern geographical 
names. By I. E. Worcester. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1835, 

Tuis is a new edition of a very valuable dictionary. We recognize it as an 
old acquaintance, in whom we have great confidence, and have no hesitation 
in recommending it as one that may be safely trusted. 


Tue Marspens anp Tue Daventrys. Tales. By Miss Parpor. Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1835. 


* ANDit came to pass, that in the morning, behold it was Leah! Such is often 
the character of the feeling, with which an unlucky expectant opens his eyes 
to disappointment, who, being moved and seduced by the captivating exterior 
of a new book, and having carried it home in triumph, finds upon inspeetion 
that itis nought. Verily, among the many cheating Labans of this deceitful 
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world, the publishers of books, are not the least adroit in the art of making the 
worse appear the better merchandize. How cunningly do they practise on the 
pride of the eye. Confiding in appearances, how often does the unwary lover 
of polite literature, exchange his coin for a volume of most respectable, and 
even genteel appearance, which proves to be the merest stuff imaginable. 

We took up this volume with the intention of reading it—presumptuous 
thought! How little did we know the difficulty of the task we had undertaken: 
how greatly we overrate our own strength and patience. We began the tale 
of the sentimental difficulties of the heroine, whose father was aged, poor, 
proud, sensitive, and aristocratic; besides being sadly given to hypochondriac 
fits, to heaving deep sighs, and to talking the most grandiloquent nonsense to 
his lovely daughter. As to the lady, she is slender, delicate, sensitive—a 
perfect snow flake, that melts when touched—continually dissolving into 
tears, and then becoming recrystalized into her original elegance, and ethereal 
substantiality. But the most remarkable circumstance is, that the father 
wishes the daughter to marry a highly respectable and agreeable gentleman 
whois rich, while the daughter prefers a fascinating youth, who has the double 
advantage of being poor, and of bearing the illustrious name of Howard. The 
latter is a young clergyman too—a curate—only think of that—‘ the only son 
of a widow, who, in dying, left him friendless and fortuneless, to the tender 
mercies of a world which is at best but a step-dame.’? How very uncomfort- 
able—yet how romantic! With such qualifications, together with a love of 
nature which induced him to stroll frequently in the park where Miss Marsden 
sauntered, what could be more natural, than that this interesting curate should 
fall in love with the prettiest and poorest of his parishoners—and that mutual 
passion, and a mutual propensity for talking all sorts of ridiculous nonsense 
to each other, should make them mutually miserable. Yet is it not strange that 
nobody ever heard the like before? What a genius the author must be, who 
could fall upon a plot so natural, yet so new! What invention, what power 
of combination, what knowledge of human nature! The only objection to 
this book, on our part is, that we cannot read it. We opened it with expecta- 
tion—but it turned out to be a blear-eyed Leah. Instead of the lovely Rachel 
that we sought, to be the companion of a leisure hour, we found ourselves 
thrown into a society which we had not courted, and for which we have no 
partiality. If, however, there are any of our readers who relish a genuine 
love-story of the old sort—a tender pathetic story—about a love-stricken youth 
who carries a white pocket handkerchief, perfumed, ready to be applied to the 
eyes upon the shortest notice, and a slight girl, whose pale cheeks are alter- 
nately suffused with tears and blushes, following each other with the rapid 
transitions of an April day—if they would read of a cruel father who would 
marry a cherished daughter toa man she hates—and of a gentleman who is 
resolutely bent upon the ungallant achievement of wedding a lady that would 
as soon wed a rattlesnake—we say, if there be any who relish these dainties, 
let them read Miss Pardoe’s volumes. We commend them especially to the 
sentimental. ‘They are said to be well written, and good of the kind—but be- 
ing of a kind that we deal not in, we commend them upon the authority of 
ethers, to such as relish the sweetest and lightest kind of literary composition. 
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Sratvres or Onto, &c. Edited by S. P. Cuase. Cincinnati: Corey & Web- 
ster. 1835. 


Tue third volume of this valuable work, has been issued, and fully equals in 
workmanship, its predecessors. We sincerely hope that the editor and pub- 
lishers, will be amply rewarded by the public approbation and patronage, for 
their perseverance and successful prosecution of this laborious work. It is the 
only complete collection of our statutes attainable by public officers, and pro- 
fessional men. 


‘Tae American Journnat or Science anp Arts. Conducted by Bensamin Sutui- 
maAN, M. D., LL. D. New Haven. 


Tue last number of this valuable periodical is almost entirely occupied by 
an article written by Dr. Hildreth, of Ohio, on the coal formation 
of the Ohio valley. The article is elaborate and minute in its details; it is full 
of facts ascertained from actual observation; and those who are acquainted 
with the writer, assure us that his statements are entitled to confidence. We 
scarcely know a subject of more importance than that which is so ably 
treated in this paper—we should rather say, this volume—for it is copious 
enough to make a volume. Our valley is entirely of the secondary formation, 
and is rich in mineral treasures. The beds of coal are abundant and inex- 
haustible. Gypsum, iron, salt, lead, are hid in rich stores in the bosom of the 
earth. Not a tythe of the mineral wealth of the land has yet been presented to 
the eye, or has been computed by those who indulge in speculations upou the 
growth of our country. In our last number we advocated a geological survey 
We hope that the legislature of Ohio will take this matter up at its present 
session, and employ a competent person to make a geological survey of this 
atate—-one that shall embrace every county, and shall present the materials for 
a full and accurate account of the whole formation of our country. A few 
hundred dollars a year, expended in this way, for a few years, would be of 
incalculable benefit to science, besides adding greatly to the resources of the 
state. 

Dr. Hildreth’s article is not only abundant in its details, but is enriched by 
8 great number of plates and illustrations. The proprietors of the American 
Journal of Science, are entitled to great credit for their liberality in publishing 
60 expensive a paper as this, with its numerous drawings, must have been. 
The friends of science in the west, owe their thanks to Dr. Silliman. We ten- 
der him ours. 

If individuals can afford to do so much for science, what might not a state 
do? What an honor it would be to Ohio, to have the whole of her broad ter- 
ritory carefully explored, and all its beds of soil, rock, and mineral, described 
as satisfactorily as detached parts of the country are taken up and described 
in the work under notice. 
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Procrepines oF THE Buckeye CELEBRATION in commemoration of the day on 
which General St. Clair named Fort Hamilton; at Hamilton, Ohio, on’ the 
30th day of September, 1835. 


Tue Buckeyes have had another celebration, which seems to have been 
conducted with spirit, and to have been numerously attended. It was held at 
the village of Hamilton, on the site of a fortress of that name, which was a 
post of some celebrity in our border wars, and one of the many scenes in which 
the hardihood of the pioneers was displayed. Several of the ancient men who 
bore a conspicuous part in the conflicts of the early times, were present; and 
among them the illustrious Harrison, still in the vigor of a green and active 
manhood, A numerous band of young Ohians, the natives of our state, and 
the descendants of its brave and enterprising founders, united in doing honor 
to the deeds and memories of their progenitors. William Bebb, Esq., a native, 
delivered an oration, which is contained in the pamphlet before us, and is 
characterized by much spirit, and purity of style. The occasion was fruitful 
in reminiscences of the olden time, drawn from the venerable gentlemen who 
were present, or who addressed letters to the committee. We consider this 
one of the chief advantages of these interesting festivals. The traditions of 
our land abound in historical incidents, illustrating the manners and adven- 
tures of the pioneers, and throwing a strong and characteristic light on the 
narrative of the settlement of this country. Many of these scattered materials 
will soon be lost, by the death of those who are now their sole depositories; 
and if the Buckeye celebrations shall produce no other advantage, than that 
of inducing our grayhaired veterans to detail the facts treasured in their memo- 
ries, this desirable result alone should recommend them. Having, however, 
the additional effect of stimulating the patriotism of the young, by awakening 
the pride of country, and kindling up a western feeling, they are worthy of all 
praise. Already they have shown how much of all that is valuable in the 
moral energy, and personal worth, of our citizens, is of a native growth; and 
we hesitate not to say, that as these annual meetings continue to be held, and 
to spread over the land, the confidence of our people in themselves and each 
other will grow; we shall cease to look abroad for precept or example, and 
shall rely more than ever on the native talent and indigenous resources of our 
country. 


ERROR. 


Since the foregoing sheets were printed, we have discovered that the article 
on the American Quarterly Review, is placed under the head North American 
Review. The mistake was that of the printer. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Month of Octoner, 1835; taken at the Woodward High School, 
By Joseru Ray, M. D. 














Date. 


iN i 
































of |Rain| Weath 














Miscellany. 





heavy frost. 
Indian sum. com, 


-iwet A. M. 
-| wet day. 


beautiful night. 
heavy wh. frost. 


wet night. 


.|wet day. 
.| very wet day. 
./rainy night. 


.|wet morning. 


smoky evening. 








Cincinnati. 
| Thermometer. |Barometer.| Course |Char’ tr |Char’tr| 
Ss mean Wind. 
—_ {min.|max.|m.tem. height aleineal Wind. | 
1 (ee0)79-3 23.987 | sw-sw |str. wd. 
9 '44.2'55.3 29.233 | w-w 
3 |32.5163.5 29.110 | w-sw 
4 |48.0.67.0 29.140 | w-w 
5 43.0/49.0 29.223 | w-w 
6 /40.0/49.5 29.213 | w-w 
7 |34.0/49,2 29.430 | w-w 
8 |134.0'61.5 29.670 | w-w 
9 |29.0'68.0 29.667 | w-w 
10 |37.1/71.0 29.567 | w-w 
11 |44.6'73.5 29.443 | sw-sw 
12 |44.6'79.5 29.510 | w-w 
13 (44.0'77.0 29.487 | w-w 
14 52.0)77.5 29.400 | sw-sw 
15 |44.0|78.2) 59. 29.337 | sw-s 
16 (56.0/80.5} 67. 29.313 s-s 
17 |66.0/82.0} 72.0 | 29.337 | s-s 
18 |58.1/65.5} 62.5 | 29.293 | w-w 
19 |54.5'62.5} 56.8 29.320 | w-w 
20 |58.0'71.5| 63.5 | 29.313 | se-se 
21 |58.0/78.5} 64.5] 29.413 | se-sw 
22 |45.0/79.2] 61.3 | 29.497 | w-sw 
23 '|49.0\63.0} 57.3 | 29.507 | sw-w 
24 |37.1/68.0| 49.4 | 29.693 | n-Nn 
25 |35.0/66.3) 50.4 29.597 | N-N 
96 '42.2'79.0| 59.2}; 29.480 | n-Nn 
27 |52.0)80.5] 63.3 | 29.497 | ne-Ne|It.bre. 
28 |46.8)80.5) 60.4 29.460 | NE-NE |It.bre. 
99 '44.0/77.5) 59.9 29.360 | ne-se |It.bre. 
30 |48.5/66.0) 54.5 | 29.390 |nw—nw /It.wd. 
31 137.8/56.5) 44.4] 29.613 | n-ne 





Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit's scale) 


Maximum height of thermometer, - 


Minimum height of thermometer, 
Range of thermometer, 


Warmest day, October 17th. 
Coldest day, October 7th. 


Mean height of barometer, (English inches) 
Maximum height of barometer, 
Minimum height of barometer, 
Range of barometer, 
Perpendicular depth of rai 
Direction of Wind: N. 34 days—NE. 3 days—SE. 2 days—S. 24 days--SW. 
54 days—W. 134 days—N W. I day. 
Weather: Clear and fair, 16 days—variable, 8 days—cloudy, 7 days. 
The mean temperature of this month for the present year differed lees than half a 
degree from that of the same month, for 1834. 
The range of the barometer was precisely the same. 
The quantity of rain was 1.6 inches less. 


n (English inches) - 


55° 85 
B2° 
29° 
53° 


- 29.4032 
- 2.73 
- 28.96 
- %.77 
- 4,35 
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